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IGET OF JOKES. 


: Of jests is misplaced sympathy— 
‘ »wed on the wrong side. Thus, 
pi) uth said one day, “‘ My brains are 
i ’ this morning,” Sir H. Nicholas at 
( aunt Poor dogs!” A French lady, hear- 
(| been devoured by wolves, ex- 
ets. OP ists; hunger must be a terrible 
A *. rv Pindar,on a stone being flung 
‘ narrowly missing his head, cele- 
escape of the stone.” Akin to 
|.ced sympathy is another of mis- 
) things may be ineeparably join- 
\, » her good. To shuffils their char- 
« whimsical effect. A young fellow 
» ime to come—“ a hundred years 
shall all be in heaven.” ‘“ My 
\ » ther, “don’t talk of such horrid 
; rites, “* Did I ever tell you of a 
who, being asked about the Uni- 
es; they expect that everybody 
weu, but we look for better things!” 
se aie ou ster tially the same as the sentence of 
uw oguecheek’s challenge: ‘“* Gud have mer- 
non ’ souls! He may have mercy upon 
pe is better, and 80 luok to thyself.” 
Katee these topics is the confusion of meum 
: ers of very exclusive property. 
” said Sheridan to his son. ** Very 
se te take?” was the answer. “ You 
. »' every morning on an empty stom- 
or to Sidney Smith. ‘ Upon 
patient. Another species of con- 
distinction is made between the 
3 of a thing and the whole which 
tthe same thing is affirmed of 
of the other. “ He cannot see 
es,” or “the town fur the hous- 
nt. Horace Walpvule said he be- 
> his country very well if it was 

en. 


ay ‘ 


2 UB. tia, 


aie, out by 





'RGICAL CUT. 

iy, when I was ashore at Bridge- 
was sitting in the coolest veran- 
ying a tumbler of sangaree, iu 
@ assistant surgeon belonging to 
.te Thermopylz. To us entered 
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THE 


Great Seymour Square Mystery. 


Being Three Chapters from a Detective’s Case Book. 


— 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I.—THE DRAWING OF THE NET. 


N the night of October 13th, 1864, 
Mr. John William Morley left his 
banking-office on Bay street at 
eleven o’clock; and after locking 
the door proceeded homeward. 
It was after ward remarked that 
this was a somewhat strange 


the time, as two men had been watching for his ap- . 
pearance since half-past five of that afternoon. One’ 
was secreted in a dark alley-way opposite, whence 
he could plainly see the door of the banking-office, 
as the light of a street lamp shone directly upon it; 
the other was in the barber’s-shop directly over the 
ffice, or, rather, leaning from one of its windows, as 
he bad been for five weary hours. 

The barber proposed to close at ten; but this party 
was so well satisfied with his place of observation, 
and so anxious to retain it, that he gave the barber 
more money than he had made by his razor and scis- 
sors for a week to allow him to retain it all night, if 
it should be ry. It was not necessary; with 
the stroke of eleven from the neighboring town-clock 
the windows of the banking-office were shuttered, 
the door was opened, closed and locked by Mr. Mor- 
ley, and that individual walked slowly homeward 
with his eyes bent on the pavement, and his thoughts 
—but I shall not undertake to tell what he thought 





lished himself bebind a pile of boards four rods from 
the back door. The front of the house was illumin- 
ated by a gas lamp nearly before it, and the rear of it | one’s self so he can’t be found in town, and is proba- 
was made so distinct by the light of the lamps upon | bly preparatory to leaving town. So I'll take him in 
the next street back of it that the watcher on duty | charge when I find him.” And so he probably 
there had no difficulty in surveying both doors and 
windows from his pest. And both these men join in 
the positive assertion that nobody left that house be- | house,” said the officer. “ Begin on the kitchen 


tween the hours of thirty-five minutes past elever 


and daylight; and that Mr. John William Morley 


did not leave it at all. 


At daylight, the watcher in the shadow of the 
house opposite observed the housemaid come to the 
door, wipe the knob and the bell-plate, sweep off the 
steps, and retire again. About the same time the 
man behind the boards saw the back door thrown | run away from his creditors, though I wasn’t sure 
open, and two or more kitchen-girls pass out and in, | before.” 
and about the kitchen, in the preparation of break- 
fast. Following these indications of an awakened | laughed. “A half millionaire absconding, indeed! 


cause,” he shrewdly reasoned to himself, “ although 
hiding is not exactly leaving town, yet it’s putting 


would have done; but he did not find him. 
“Tl trouble you now to show me all over the 


1 | floor, and go to the attic.” 
“ Well now,” remarked Clarence, “‘ I should like to 
know what’s this all about before we go any further. 
What do you want?” 
“T want to arrest your father.” 
“ The—dickens! What’s the old man been doing?” 
“T should think now that he had been trying to 


“Ho ho!—that’s pretty good!” the young man 





household were sundry visits of butchers and green- | Some mistake, I guess, which it wont be hard to set 
grocers’ carts down the alley; then the boy with the | right. But I tell you honestly, you'll not find him 
morning paper at the street door, front, and then the | here. He never came back last night, and he hasn’t 
exit of the man-of-all-work from the back door to the | been here this morning. Go to the office, and you'll 
woodshed. The interval of an hour which folio wed, | find him after ten o’clock, or my name’s not Clarence 
without callers or exits, probably represented break- | Morley.” 


1, an excellent sample of the na- 
., a8 full of aira and graces as a 
vster. 

ir, I believe, sar,”’ said he, with a 
‘of dressing an offiver of de fri- 


thing for this gentleman to do. | about. The two persons who watched him would 
He was a private banker and | have given some ready money to know at that mo- 
broker, and kept the usual busi- | ment; and I think that if they had known, they 
ness hours of such men; and his | Would not have slackened their vigilance a particle. 
almost invariable custom was to | It was too late fur any other than the halt-hourly 
absent himself from his office at | Omnibus, and Mr. Morley walked slowly north on 





, triend, “‘ I belong to the Ther- 


. you, sar, dat a officer of your 
moment at de police-station, in a 
itoxification, sar.” 
. s unable to tell us the name of 
zot into this scrape, but my little 
friend a messmate, at once or- 
i drove off to the police-station. 
ny him, as 1 was expecting a vis- 
and awaited his return. 
.our or 80 the little surgeon came 
ery angry. 
.vering nigger,” be muttered. 
ings for nothing; and tive shil- 
u, wakes a hole in an assistant’s 


here no naval cfticer at the p- 


san officer there, laid on a ta- 
-‘d, and snoring like a hog; but” 
vords with ineffable scorn—“ it 
eer. He doesn't belong to our 
u Sweat.” 
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LATING WOMAN. 

cin its walls a Russian colony. 
‘gant and ultra-capricious, and 
on the noble Muscovites of the 
e. To-day we heard a good one 
ho has a magniticent diamond 
560,000. 1f any one asked the 
av price of this jewel she always 


mths of prison.” 

Oo the enigma. 

spends $80 000 a year. 
ry one was leaving town tor the 
ame to the house with the fa- 





5 cost?” 


‘al. I have not that much,” re- 
tssian. 
ving, when a bright idea seized 


ais necklace for me ten months? 
buy it.” 
i nothing better, and the bar- 


t to the convent of the Abbaze- 
syed ten months. She dismiss- 
‘oachwan, cooks, gave up the 
ary. The result was she saved 
it bought the necklace. 



















































five o’clock, two hours after clos- 
ing the door. It was, therefvre, 
unusual, to say the least, that 
, he should upon this occasion 
have remained at his place of business until eleven 
clock; and it appeared stranger still when it was 
afterwards discovered that promptly at five he had 
dismissed all the help about the oftice, for the day— 
the two clerks, the book-keeper, the porter, the er- 
rand boy—dispensing with all assistance in the 
squaring of the day’s business, and preferring to close 
the store himself rather than have any one about 
him. It was decidedly singular. 

Mr. Jobn William Morley was a tall, stout, strong 
man, with a florid face, a keen eye, a nervous step, 
and one of tie best heads un the street. He was in 
the vicinity of sixty years of age at this time, anda 
widower, with one son, Clarence Morley. The two 
were very unlike. The son was a young man of 
twenty-eight, of a scientific and artistic turn of mind, 
and could not be induced to put his nose between 
the leaves of bis father’s ledgers. There was no se- 
cret about it that there was trouble between these 
two. Mr. Morley senior desired two things exceed- 





ingly; first, that Clarence should be a banker, and ; 


succeed himself in business; and second, that he 
should not marry Miss Willets; and it was equally 
well known that the son took the negative and af- 
firmative on the wrong side of these questions re- 
spectively, and that the stubborn wills of the two 
men clashed repeatedly and irately over these two 
questions of a business, and a girl. It was not 
thought strange that John William Morley, having 
built up one of the first banks of deposit in the city, 
which yielded him an income of about nine thousand 
per year, should desire to have the business, with 
the fame and money that were in it, perpetuated 
through his only son; nor was it uncharacteristic of 
aman of his patrician blood and education that he 
should desire a different person for a daughter-in- 
law trom Annie Willets, pretty, amiable aud poor, 
and the sister of a struggling artist—friend and 
protege of Clarence. Nor did people greatly wonder 
that the son, having inherited a good share of inde- 
pendence of character aud self-assertion from the 
father, should do pretty much as he pleased about 
these matters; except, by cautious and politic peo- 
ple who are ever on the keen scent fur number one, 
it was ominously whispered that Ciarence would 
certainly be disinberited if he did not cease his oppo- 
sition to his father’s wishes. 

This digression, as it seems, is no digression at all. 
It is necessary to show by it that on the night of Oc- 
tober 13th, 1864, there was positive and serious in- 
harmony between the Morleys—father and son. 

I have said that the banker left his office at eleven 
o'clock of this night. This is known to have been 


Bay street, turning, after passing a few squares, into 
Elder, and thence to Canal. His walk was quite a 
long one—perhaps a mile and a half, for his residence 
was in Seymour Square, which, as is well known, 
opets upon the northeast limits of Canal street. 

He was closely followed all the way; that is, close- 
ly enough to keep him within earshot, without dis- 
closing his followers. They walked after him on op- 
posite sides of Bay street; at the crossing of Elder 
they came together, and followed on together, cau- 
tiously and silently, whispering eagerly as they went, 
until they stopped opposite the residenca of Mr. Mor- 
ley. The latter had mounted the steps when they 
stopped, and was inserting his latch-key in the door. 
As the object of this careful surveillance disappeared 
within the house, closing the door after him, one of 
the men consulted his watch. The time was then 
thirty-five minutes past eleven. Had this person 
known that he was to be sharply cross-examined as 
to time, he could not have been more particular in 
fixing it than he was; but he was a person of the 
most careful habits, and one of the kind who value 
precision in all things, and in business, especially, as 
most men value theair of heaven that sustains them. 
Therefore, when he says that Mr. John William 
Morley entered his residence and closed the door be- 
hind him, at thirty-five migutes past eleven o’clock, 
I think we may safely believe him. 

It becomes a matter of some consequence to be cer- 





tain of this particular time, when we know that Mr. 
Morley the elder was never afterward seen to come 
out of that house. In fact,a great majority of all | 
the people who knew or read anything about the 
matter, asserted that he never did come out of that 
house. It is quite certain that he was never after- 
ward seen within it; or, if seen, the knowledge has 
not been disclosed, up to this writing. 

The men who followed him were sheriff's officers, 
and they carried a warrant fur his arrest. They had 
been instructed to watch him until further orders, 
but not to arrest him unless he attempted to leave 
the city. They were zealously pursuing those in- 
structions now; and they proceeded to place the 
premises in an immediate state of siege. The ground 
plan of the house was simple, and had been fully ex- 
plained to them, and inspected by them in a sketch 
of it. There was no basement communication any- 
where, save by the rear door; an alley ran from 
front to rear, for the convenience of kitchen and cel- 
lar, and there was consequently nothing for these 
two videttes of the law to do bat to watch front and 
rear doors (une front and two rear), and windows. 
This they did, faithfully and honestly, until the 
startling discovery of the next morning, which set ail 
the city agape with amazement and curiosity. One 
of them remained in the shadow of the opposite 








house; the other penetrated the alley, and estab- 





fast; and shortly after eight o’clock Mr. Clarence 


Morley passed out at the front door and a short way | sisted on an immediate and thorough search of the 
down the street, putting on bis gloves and whistling, | house, to which Ciarence with some vexation con- 
softly and cheerfully, as with the warmth and in-| sented. The needs of this narrative demand that we 
spiration of a good breakfast. Him the watcher at | should follow them closely in their exploration. It 
the front sallied out upon and addressed—not with | began with the lower story of the house, which was 
alarming directness, but with the carelessness of a | half basement, and contained the kitchen, the laan- 


casual inquirer: 


“ Beg pardon, sir—Mr. Clarence Morley, I believe? | 4 place where old scraps and ends were kept. All of 
May I inquire if Mr. Morley, the banker, is at | these rooms were perfectly light and clear except the 


home?” 


“No,” was the decided reply. “He has not been | with alantern. It became perfectly plain that Mr. 
at home since day before yesterday morning, at nine | Morley was nowhere on the first fluor. 


o’clock, when he went down street.” 


Yhe officer elevated his eyebrows. Did he not | and the billiard-room. 


return last night?’ he inquired. 
**No—he did not.” 


The reply came as coolly and as unhesitatingly, as 


thongh no living man had seen bim enter the door. 


The officer did not hesitatea moment. “I am a/| was not to be found in either of them. 
sheriff's deputy,” he said, briefiy, “‘and I’! trouble | was true of the fourth floor, which was entirely oc- 
you to return to the house with me.” And with that | cupied by the servants’ sleeping apartments, with 


they both walked back to the steps. 


Many men under like circumstances would have 
expressed great surprise, and interrogated the officer 
as to what he intended; but Clarence Morley was a | up a narrow and crooked stairway. The lantern was 
self-contained fellow, not easily unbalanced; and the | again brought into requisition, and every nook anil 
announcement that his vis-a-vis was an officer of the | corner of it explored. The search was useless; Mr. 
law was sufticient for him—for the present. He was 
satisfied to let the affair take its own course, know- 


ing that an explanation would presently be made, 


and that anything he might say or do just then, ex- 
cept to comply with the request, would only lead to | matter-of-fact man, with a bald head, and a pair of 
embarrassment and delay. So he went with the offi- | steel-bowed spectacles astride bis nose, to whom the 
cer. The latter had kept his eye vigilantly on the | hard, tough fucts of this world presente! its only 


front docr all the time occupied by this shurt inter- 
view, and had seen that nobody came out; and as he 
ascended the steps with Clarence he called tu a police- 


man who was passing, and requested him to guard | type, and very plain; a man had entered this house 
the front door, and allow no person to go out during | not nine hours before, had not left it, and sti!l could 


his absence. The policeman knew him well, and 
nodded as he took his place by the steps; and then 
the officer and Clarence went into the house. 

“Show me to your father’s room—his chamber, 
where he sleeps,” said the former. And the son led 
the way up the broad stairs to an elegant chamber 
at the left of them, on the second story. Mr. John 
Morley was not there. The bed was not tumbled; it 
had not been lain on at all; nor was there any trace 
of him in the closet, under the bed, nor aaywhere in 
the chamber. 

The officer was puzzled, but not nonplussed. His 
object was to find John William Morley, and he had 
great faith that he was somewhere in the house. 
In fact, it did not seem asif he could be anywhere 
else. It looked very much to him as though Mr. 
Morley were hiding in his own hovse, and the officer 
could do nothing else than to smoke him ont. “ Bo- 








The oflicer declined to do so, and peremptorily in- 





dry, the pantry, the store-room, and a dark corner of 
last named; and this the officer carefully inspected 


The second floor contained the parlor, the library, 
It was very easy to reduce it 
to practical demonstration that he was not concealed 
in any of them. 

The third floor embraced the sleeping-rooms of Mr. 
Morley and Clarence, and two guest-chambers. He 
The same 


communication by a back stairway with the kitchen. 
“ There is an attic?” questioned the officer. 
“A garret,” responded Clarence, and led the way 


Morley was not there. 

At this stage of the affair the officer was nonplua- 
sed. There was not a particle of the romantic or the 
supernatural in his composilion; he was a plain, 


salient points; but it was just the facts of this mys- 
tery that perplexed him. There it was, as palpably 
plain as the nose on his face, which was of the Roman 


not be fuund in it. The offi:er pinched hie arm vio- 
lently, to make sure that he was awake, and looked 
reflectively at the umtinished ceiling of the garret. 
The house had a flat roof; there might be a tr+p- 
door in it; the building was one of a block, and an 
easy way of escape might lie over the aijacent roofs, 
His heart sank as he proceeied with his scrutiny 
and considered this possibility, meanwhile; but it 
rose again, and the old mystery came back to haunt 
him when he became satistied, after the most thor- 
ough examination, that there was no aperture, small 
or large, covered or uncovered, through the roof, 
The garret was like a cul de-sac, wimitting of no 
exit except by the entrance. The officer descended 
the stairs with the young man, and stopped in the 
library. 

“ Well, queried the latter, ‘‘ are you satic fied?” 

No—the officer was not satisfied at all. He would 
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Wi | not be satisfied without an interview with every per- , own deposit from the general crash. The steps he | Maybe I was not deterred from putting myself for- | artist’s side. But Clarence was never happy uniess | 









































s80n who had stayed in the house the previous night. | took to that end have been sufliciently detailed. | ward by the knowledge that I should be roundiy | he was befriending somebody ; and the patronage and | 


This, also, he obtained ; and he was just as far from 
being satistied as ever. after obtaining it. 

The substance of the statements made by these 
persons to Mr. Barthely the officer, was afterward 
given before the police court, upon a crimitial ex- 
amination of the case; aliof them under oath, ex- 
cepting that of Clarence Morley, who, trom the pecu- 
liar circumstances of his connection with it, was not 
allowed to besworn. Certain portions of these state 
ments are now presented, as the natural develup- 
ment of the narrative requires it. 

CLARENCE Mon_Ley.—I am the son of John Wil- 
liam Morley. (in answer to a question.) I do not 
know what has become of him. I have not seen him 
since the morning of October 13th, 1864, about nine 
o’clock, when he left his house on Seymour Square 
for his place of business, I suppose. I live at the 
same house with him; I slept there the nights of the 
12th and 13th; he was not at home either night. On 
the night of the 13th I went to ped about eleven 
o’clock, or half past; was experimenting in my room 
with chemicais for two honrrs previous. It is my 


positive belief that my father was not in the house* 


that night. 

ROBERT JEBB.—AMm coachman and man-of-all- 
work for Mr. John William Moriey. I don’t know 
where he is now; haven’t seen him since I drove 
him down town on the morning of the 12th, about 
nine o’clock. I slept at the house both nights, and 
he was not there, to my knowledge, either night. 

SUSANNA BYRNES, NORAH MACARTY, RACHEL 
MANN, and LOUISE PRAY, domestics, al] stated that 
they slept in the servants’ room of the house on the 
nights in question, and that they had not seen Mr. 
Morley since he was driven down to his cftice by 
Jebb, on the morning of the 12th. 

These comprised all the intabitants of the house, 
excepting the missing man. The remainder of 
Jebb’s statement wili be given hereatter. 

Armed with these facts, Mr. Barthely hurried 
away with his fellow-ofiicer, who bad ail this time 
stood faithfully to his post, in rear of the house, and 
reported to the lawyer who had placed the warrant 
of arrest in their hands. Tie tacts were very im- 
portant ones to Mr. Lawyer, and the parties whom 
he represented; and enjoining the strictest secrecy 


Upon learning that his fears were groundless, the paid; but I declare that my chief motives were far support he had extended to Brinley Willets had led | 


several writs in the hands of the sheriff were discon- | higher than that. The hope of reward alone would | 
tinned, and the bank was left to pursue the even | never have made me devote myself to a case as 1 did | 
tenor of itsway. The conduct of Mr. Morley was | | to this tor the next six weeks. 


thought somewhat strange, at the time, by the very 
few who knew of it; but it was imputed to tempora- 


Ty irritation, and an overstrain of nervousness. It | 


may be added that the substance of the last para- 


| graph, together with the accounts of the shberiff’s 


officers of their proceedings with reference to Mr. 
Morley on the 12th, 13th and 14th, were contained in 
the sworn statements of Mr. Strong and these offi- 
cers, respectively, before the police court. 

It was not until three days after the events which 
I have been narrating that the mysterious disappear- 
ance of John William Morley t the subject of 
suspicion and remark. It was first speculated about 
by business men, during business hours on the street ; 
they wondering, meanwhile, into what sly specula- 
tien old Morley had thrown himself, that required 
his unaccountable and unexplained absence from his 
home and oflice; then the newspapers, emboldened 
after it was known that Clarence Morley was entirely 
ignorant of his father’s whereabouts, took up the 
strain, and sent abroad through the city rumors of 
the alarming and mysterious disappearance of a 
prominent and wealthy citizen; and tinally, after a 
week had passed, the officers of the law got hold of 
the matter; and one evening I bolted out of my chair 
at the tea-table upon reading of the arrest of Clar- 
ence Moriey, upon suspicion of the murder of his fa 
ther. The stories of Mr. Strong, of the cfticers, and 
of the house-servants had been put together and re- 
duced into the shape of affidavits, with some others 
which seemed to show foul play; and the result was 
that the son, in sore distress at the strange absence 
of his father, was arrested upon suspicion, and lock- 
ed uj in a felon’s jail to await further developments. 
There I found him upon the night of the newspaper 
announcement, whither I hastened to render him 
every vid in his extremity that should be in my 
power.* 








Il.—IN THE MESHES. 


My own personal knowledge of the facts of this 


The evening was half gone when! reached the 


jail, and the keeper demurred a little to admitting | 


me. ‘‘ There’s been no end of curious people here 
all day to see that swell chap,” he said, ‘‘ and there’s 
alot of ’em sitting up with him now. Howsomever, 
youare kind of privileged, Mr. Nerber;”’ and, hav- 
ing concluded his growl, he took up his bunch of 
keys and lantern, and led the way. We passed 
through the ponderous iron door into the jail-yard ; 
across the yard, through the wicket-door, and into 
the passage-ways around the cells. 

“He don’t get much better accommodations than 
the rest,” said the keeper, jerking his thumb up 
toward the upper tier. ‘‘ He’s got his little cage up 
there, just like the others; but as there’s a young 
woman in the case just now, he’s using my quarters 
for half an hour.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

In reply the keeper unlocked and opened a small 
door to the left, thrust his head and shoulders within 
for an instant, withdrew them, and then motioned 
mein. As he never made more words than were ac- 
tually necessary in the performance of his cflicial du- 
ties, I thought it best to enter without further inter- 
rogatives. I had no sooner passed in than the polite 
keeper closed and relo¢ked the docr after me; and I 
turned my attention to the inwates of ihe room—tor 
there were several of them. 

The room itself was a square, rude piace, uncarpet- 
ed and otherwise bare of furniture and adornment, 
as suited the non-luxurious taste of the keeper. 
There was a bed where he slept, a pine table where 
he ate, and a stool where he sat to doit; and with an 
unusual stretch of politeness he hai obtained a sec- 
ond stool, and the two were occupied by Clarence’s 
visitors. The “lot of ’em sitting up with him now,” 
in the keeper’s account, were just two, a young man 
and a young woman. They were sitting quiet and 
thoughtful when I entered; and Clarence paced 
backward and forward with folded arms. 

** You are right, Brinley,” be said, just as I enter- 
ed. ‘*1 do need something more than a good lawyer 


| to an acquaintance with hissister, Annie Wiliets, and 
later, to his engagement with her, which had been 
such an apple of discord between Ciarence and bis 
father. 

A few words further are necessary about Annie 
Willets, who was now i1troduced to me. 1 said near 
| the beginning of this narrative, that she was pretty, 
| amiable and poor; but that hardly does her justice. | 

She was poor enough to be compelled to teach a pri- 
mary ward school tor her living. She was pretty 
enough. with her petite, graceful figure and winning 
face, or Clarence Morley, fastidious critic as he was, 
never could have devoted his lite to her; and she was 
amiable, too; but I do not mean by that she had no 
torce of character of herown She was just the gir! 
to refuse the hand of a man she did not love, though 
he could give her more than al) the gold of Ciwsus; 
and she was just the girl, too, to persist in loving a 
man, and in meaning to marry him, though a rich, 
and aristocratic, and obstinate father stood between 
A little later in our acquaintance, before the final so- 
lution of the mystery, she told me a secret of her 
own which aided me somewhat in my labors to un- 








| ravel it, and also gave me.a deeper insight into her 


own character; and this incident will be better told | 
, in this connection than elsewhere. It was simply | 
that about a week befure his disappearance, Mr. Jobn | 


William Morley called at the obscure rooms which 
she and her brother occupied, and, much to her sur- 
prise, insisted upon seeing her. S.c bad never seen 
him before, to her knowledge, and did not know him 
by sight. He abruptly introduced himself and his 
business; told her that she was a disturbance to the 
peace of his family; that he was firmly determined 
never to allow her union to his son Clarence; and 
oftered her his check for one thousand dollars if she 
would clandestinely leave the city, remain away tor 
at least ten years, and concea! a!! trace of her where- 
abouts from Clarence. This oficr she promptly and 
indignantly rejected. ‘“‘ How much wil/ induce you 
to goaway and stayaway?” Mr. Morley coolly asked ; 
| and the girl rose from ber seat, pale with indigna- 
| tion. “I feelinsulted by your proposal, sir!” she an 
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| 
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;swered. ‘* You must understaud that my affections 
are 10t to be bought off like merchandise. Whether 


 Mr. Maliard cross-examined each witnes 


‘ ty and at great iengt!. the statements a» 


y+ en them remained unshaken 
4 It will be remembered that a partior 
, dence of Kobert Jebb, the conchman. w 
\ in the early part of my narrative 1 pre 
giving tt in the Chir perso: 
vie. He sald that upon the morning of the 


(r he went up to Mr. Jdotn Moriey’s cham! 
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his custom, to awaken him, be being a bee 
anu aiwave desiring to be calied, he bear 
ces and jou’ words inside The chambe 
partially open; #o that, though he could » 
betould bear with entire distinctness. te 
tion, and recognized the vores ar thane 
Morieys, father and son, without dition! 
not pretent! to be able to repeat the cam 
use! ; but it substance and eflect he oon! 
periect certainty. He heard Mr. Moric 
speak first. His tone wae jioud, an’ hie » 
bled as debb was accustomed to bear t' 

| Morley was in his most violent passions. “ 
| sir,” he said, using an oath, “ you must gi 
| If there is anything | have set my heart « 
| world, it i# to take vou int) the business 
| and to have vou make a suttable mateh— 
| ting vour station in life. Now let me bar: 
ne— vill you or will you not meet my wishe 
| to the bank, sir,” the voice of Clarence rep! 
excited, but apparentiy mot an angry tor 
| the bank, vou know that my tastes don’t ri 
direction, and I'm atraid 1 e#hal! never b 
piease you in thatrespect. Bat as to Mixx | 
| May ae well give you my answer now, that 
have done with a!) controversy about he: 
marry her. I donot say when—but | do 
our marriage is a fixed fact, and no oppor 
| change it.” 

Jebb said that he heard Mr. John Mor 
several attempts to reply to thix; buat b&b 
brought on # severe tit of coughing, which 
| al minutes made it impossible for bim 1 
_| When he did speak it was in furious dem 

| and threatening. Without repeating an 
oaths or expletives with which his words a 
it is saflicient to say that be informed hi+« 








| tinctiv that uniess be at once terminated bi 
on the two ofiicers, he proceeded to set the machinery 


case begins at this point; or rather, it began with the | 4nd @ good friend. I need a smart detective to | 1 ever marry your son or not, no such consideration ( “ment with Annie Wiliets, he should add a « 
of the law in motion in another direction. By noon | pyres: of Clarence, prior to which Lhad known notb- | Straighten out the knots in this matter, and pick up | as this shall infinence me.” With which spirited re- 2 | his will, depriving Clarence of every cent w 
of the same day Mr. Barthely appeared in front of ing of any difficulty in the family. This was not | evidence in my favor. If I were sure Nerber was in | ply Miss Annie left the room, and Mr. Morley fiung / ft | imatrumeut gave bia, aod would also carn b 


the banking-oftice of John William Morley, ready to strange; although a school-fellow and intimate boy- | the city—” himse!f out of the house in a rage. The next that | his hous; and that he might have two day: 
ie attach everything of value within it. Much to his 




















surprise the door was open; the clerks were al! at 
their accustomed places, and the business of the con- 
cern seemed to be flowing along smoothiy as ever. 
Money was being paid out and taken in over tue 
counter in large sums, and people came, tarried and 
went, as usual. Almost unable to speak, from his 
great surprise, Mr. Barthely approached the teller 
and inquired if the Messrs. Strong could obtain their 
deposit that morning? 

Certainly, sir,” was the reply; ‘‘ produce your 
authority, and it shal! be paid over at once.” 

“It is rather large,” remarked Barthely, looking 
the telier straight in the eye. ‘‘Seven thousand, I 
think.” 

**More,” responded the other, looking at a buge 
folio book; “the exact amount is seven thousand 
three hundrei fifty-nine dollars, sixty-three cents.” 

“* And you mean to say that you'll pay it?” cjacu- 
lated Barthely. 

‘Why, most certainly, if they want it,” replied the 
teller. “When did Johu Morley’s banking-oftice 
ever refuse to pay their deposits, with interest?” 

“Where is Mr. Morley?” pursued the cfiiver. 

** Probably at his house, Seymour Square. Heisa 
little behindhand this morning.” 

And with that Mr. Barthely walked off, with his 
attachment in his pocket, and reported again to the 
lawyer, who rubbed his hands with delight at the 
information, but still cautioned the closest secrecy. 
There was aconterence the same afternoon between 
lawyer, creditor, and the book-keeper of the bank, 
upon which the two former were perfectly convinced 
that the imstitution was entirely sulveni, having a 
surplus over all deposits of a hundred tnousand, and 
an average daily deposit of severa! thousands. The 
Messrs. Strong breathed freely for the first time in 
thirty-six hours, anc concluded that their money 
had better remain where it was. 

The fears of these depositors had been excited by 
certain conduct of the missing man, which seemed 
at the time to point directly toward bankruptcy ; and 
their promptness in taking legal remedies proceeded 
from their convictions that this apparently prosper- 
ous banking-house was coming down with a crash 
on the heads of its depositors. Shortly after the 
opening of the office, on the morning of the 12th, the 
senior Strong came into Mr. Moriey’s private room, 
and found the banker with his head down on the 


friend of the young man, our paths had widely di- 
verged since reaching manhood, and our meetings, 
although always cordial, had been very few tor ten 
years. And though 1 had heard in an official way of 
the disappearance of Mr. Morley, no whisper that 
any suspicion of foul play at the hands of his son 
Was entertained had reached me, and the announce- 
meni, when it came, was like the shock of a thun- 
derbcolt. It was a busy day with me, or meant to be 
one; but I made no hesitation of dropping all work 
and repairing instantly to the prison wiere Le was 
contined. 

It will not be amiss here fur me to state my busi- 
ness in life, as the same has an important connection 
with this narrative. It is that of a special deiective, 
a private operator, whose occupation it has been fur 
several years—almost since parting with Clarence 
Morley, in tact,—to hunt down through all their lab- 
yrinthine details, crime, fraud and mystery. I 
should have been right glad to have been Clarence’s 
college-mate, as I had been his academy-mate; but 
my poverty compelled me to be satistied with being 
the latter; and while he went to Harvard I plunged 
into blsiness, and after two or three years strugglirg 
with fortune, at last settled down into what I think 
nature inteuded fur my groove in this world—a spe- 
cial detective People very often make mistakes in 
choosing a calling, ivr » hich neither habit, education 
nor taste has adapted them; and I was on the brink 
of two or three errers of this sort; but no one who 
knows anything about my success in this difficult 
business Can say that 1 made any mistake in this 
cheice. There are very few men who have the qual- 
ities necessary for success in this line. It requires a 
remarkabie knowledge of human uature, extraordi- 
hary Gvickness, acuteness, seli-possession, more than 
a down-easter’s skill in guessing, and a good tuculty 
for disguise. 

ji au myself a plain, straightforward kind of man, 
and I can only tell this story in the piainest kind of 
way; and I have not the least hesitation in avowing, 
at the start, tbat I was exactly the man Clarence 
Morley wanted just at this time. I have beard it 
said that aman never gets himself into any kind of 
difficulty, no matter how complex, but that his 
friends can heip him out, if he bas the right kind; 
and however that may be, I cannot help thinking it 
was very jucky indeed for Clarence that he had just 


*“‘Be easy about Nerber, my boy,” said I, and I 
came torward and took him by the hand. With a 
“‘ God bless you, old fellow,” the warm-hearted young 
man almost wrung my own hand off, and then threw 
his arms around my neck and hugged me, as 1 de- 
clare no woman ever did—except my wife. 

**Nerber, you glorious chap,” he exclaimed, when 
I had shaken him off and taken breath, ‘it almest 
makes a new man of me to see you here. Do you 
know what I’m here for?” 

“Yes. Do you know what /’m here for?” 

Clarence looked into my face; and I presnme he 
Saw triendisiip, and right good-will, and a determi 
nation to do all for him that my utmost ingenuity 
and faithfulness could effect. His honest biue eyes 
tilled with tears and he wrung my hand again. 

“ Yes, Nerber, my dear oll fellow, I know what 
brings youtome. I might have known that you’d 
never fail me, and I needn’t ask you now to do your 
best for your old frieud. Of course you don’t believe 
me guilty?” 

I had never thought of such a thing since reading 
the announcement in the paper of his arrest; and if 
I had suspected him, I think that the sight of his 
tace as he asked me that question would have routed 
all suspicion from my mind. 

* Not a bit, Clarence,” I heartily replied. ‘‘ With 
some men crime is simply impossible, and an accu- 
sation of murder against them is an absurdity; and 
you are one of that kind.” 

“Thank you, Davil; you oniy do me justice I 
assure you with my hand on my heart that I don’t 


know, and haven’t the faintest idea, where my fath- | 


er has gone. 1 saw him last on the morning of the 
12th, just before be went down street, and have no 
kuowledge of his being in the house again. I be- 
came uneasy on account of his continued absence 
befere any one else, and was thinking of sending ior 
you, to advise with you about searching for him, 
when ] was aimost knocked senseless with distres-= 
and astonishment by the appearance of the « flicer to 


arrest me. But I beg pardon, David, you don’t | 


know my friends.” 


was heard from him on the subject of this engage- 
ment was overheard by Robert Jebb, the remainder 
of whose statement will bse presently given. 

After the Willets and myself had been made ac- 
quainted, I sat down on the table, and Clarence was 
eager to talk about the disappearance of his father 
and the charge against himself; but 1 saw that he 
was dangerously nervous and excited, and I thought 
it best to give him time to rally his spirits before we 
went very deep in the matter. 

*€ Don’t be in a hurry, my boy,” I said, cheerfully ; 
“ there’s plenty of time, and you’ll only worry your- 
self to no purpose by talking about it to night. Get 
back your spirits as fast as you can; don’t forget for 


you wont lack fcr help of al] kinds; and so let things 
take their course a little. We should only be fight- 
ing the air at present. The examination before the 
police court will be to-morrow, and then we can tell 
something of how strong acase we are tomeet. You 
have retained a lawyer, I suppose?” 

** Yes; Clayton Mallard. I sent for him as soon as 
I was arrested, and he was here with me an hour 
this afternoon.” 

“ That is well; you could not have made a bettcr 
selection. I will meet you both at the police-court 
to-morrow, and will consult with him afterward. 
And now, Clarence, 1 know we shal) be doing you an 
act of kindness by bidding you good-night.” 

At such a time a man’s friends are dearer to him 
than he could imagine; and I began to be afraid that 
| Clarence never would let go of my band. After he 
had said good-night to Miss Annie—and kissed her, I 
have no doubt, although I did not see it done—she 
came out into the passage; an: while the keeper war 
shutting and jocking the door, she drew me aside. I 
hai not noticed that she was so much agitated 
betor2, and I tried my best to soothe Ler. 





this trighten you. I do not think there will bea 
very serious case against Mr. Morley.” 

“T hope not,” she said, with an earnestness that 
spoke wore emphatical!v than words. ‘“ He depends 





Mr. Brinley Wiliets, who was first introduced, was | on you, sir, more than on his lawyer, or indeed every- 


a refined and rather effeminate looking young man, 
with light eyes and auburn locks; a person of appar- | 
ently not the slightest individuality, and just such a 
shiftless fellow as Clarence Morley would be likely to 


| body else ” 


“I think I can help him more than everybody else. 
| And be assured I will do all that I can for him.” 
With that she took hold of my shoulders and 


a woment that your friends are about you, and that 
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““My dear young lady,” IJ said, “ you must not let | 





} More, in which to make up his mind) Th: 
aud intimation were twice distinctly repea: 
the interview was enol by the son bitter!y : 
upon his father that be was a crue! and w 
parent, and retiring to bis own chamber, « 
the door after hin. 

I sat by Clarence while thie remarka'ie 
was being elicited, and Mr. Malian! se 
the otber side of him. “Je that al! tru 
lawyer whispere! in bis ear; and Olaren 
pered in reply that, except in several! trifiiny 
it was exactly truce. 

Cisrence had no witnesses to offer in bix 
but merely mate the statement which h. 
given. He added that, although the 4 sarre! 
himee!lf aud his father had occurred very 1 
Jebb had stated it, be bad harbored no 
toward his father, and he thought tat Lie . 
anger must bave passed speedily away. 

This examination, after such evidence, « 
| course result in but one way. Cisrence wae 
Mitted to jail, to await the further process of 
and by the next grand jury be was formally i 
for the murder of John William Moriey 
| Tie case seemed to be getting more and mc 
ous, and | roused myself to the work that | 1b 
dertaken, of making Ci ‘s ap 
The poor fellow war ina fever of anxiety af 
| indictment; 1 bad to visit bim every day, » 
| careworn faces of himee!f and Aunic Willets . 








bv. | ed my sleep. From himself 1 could get 1 


g | more than was contained in his statement bet 
| police court; his father wae gone, be kne 
| where, and be had quarrelied with him jast 
be disappeared. The reader may imagine ti 
mente which must have possesse’ thie ser 
proud-spirited young man, upon being imcar: 
upon such a charge, and with the certainty o! 
tried jor bis lite upon it. The experience war 
one © him and to Aunie, but she steod bray 
bim through it all, cheering and sustaining | 
bis despondency, and proving bersel{ « nobic, w 
iy girl, and a treasure beyond price to him 

My investigations began with the house. i 
ed it quite wm caretuily a the sheriff's officer: 
from ground to roof, and | clowely examine! t 
cinity, tronteand rear. M:. Barthe)y attend 
at My reques., during thie mepection, and | be 





such a friend as ] was, at that crisis in his life; a | take afancy to. The story of his life can be told in | 


kisred me, too. But I never told my wife of that—- , | astonished him by the number of questions | 
man With just my wits and my experience, to take | @Short paragraph. He was an artist of considerable 


table, and his body rocking to and fro. nor Ciarence Moriey, either, for that matter. ‘ him. | made « note of ove possibility which » 


“1 say, Morley,” said Strong, not at first observing 
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i hi : ez esas hold of the mystery that threatened to bring bim to | Merit, and with talent enough to give him fame and é é to have escaped both himeel! anc bts facut 
it is emotion, “we — about half of that seven the galiows, and ferret out the trath. Jf there is a | money; but he sadly lacked force of character, and | At this time, the reader will remember, I had no | \, x which | expected would (ax it did) exercise. « 
ie thousand ‘o-morrow.” kind of proiessional vanity in this,1 can’t help it.| could hardly confine himeelf to his studio long | knowledge of the strongest points of the very formi- |W) ) | Strong intiuence on the case. | carefully oop 
th The banker raised his head, and exposed a pair of The daily papers have declared too often, in reciting | enough to make any visible progress with a picture. | dable case that had been worked up against Clarence % d % evidence of all the witnesses, compared an) sit 
ti eyes which were almest glaring, and 4 tace fiushed | my exploits, that David Nerber (which is myself) is a | Nothing but the firmness in which his sister urged | Moriey; andif I bad known what the relations of | o* Jf \. | ll; and when I had got the came me it stow) 


grily, striking the table with his fist. ‘‘1 can’t and | now; and the reader will understand that when ] | and under the stress of her stronger wil! he was iv- | should not have assured his betrothed that there . : . with Mr. Maliard. the lawyer. He, of coure 
wont pay it. The concern is going to the devil; and tovk bold of Clarence’s cage it was not only my old | duced to labor hours enough to keep him respectably | coul not be a very serious case against him. I had | 7,_ A been bestowing bours of reflection upon i, an 
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if any of its creditors think they can squeeze any friendship for him, but also the stimulus of my pre | Clad and fed. Clarence had falien in with him in | not beard tue evidence of the eberiff’s officers, the ive —" 
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money out of it, they are at liberty to try.” 
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from hair to beard. ‘‘1t’s impossible,’ be said, an- | keen, sharp, shrewd detective, for me to deny it | him to work had given him any success whatever; | the police court were to be, it is very likely that 1 | af W | onghiy arranged in my head, 1 sought an inte 
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| well-prepared to talk it over with me 














y ‘ | fessional pride, which urged me to do my utter best. | Some way, had visited his studio, and taken a sudden | inmates of the house, and Mr. Strong; and when I j nal yy “ Let us see.” he said refiectively, wher we 

Inexpressibly astonished, as well as alarmed by whim to learn the use of crayons and colors; and | did hear all these I was startied t) see what a very io y | withdrawn into bis mner office, “ jet us see bow 
} this intelligence—for the credit of Moriey upon the | * The first chapter is, of course, undersyood to have | from this he found the way to a close friendship with | strong chain of circumstantial evidence was present- | £ fi matter stands. Case for the people: and be ra 
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i without another word, intent only upon saving his | @nination, , the material advantages were certainly all on the | ments I gave eariy in my narrative; and though \py % down «& proposition. “Csee for tbe peop 
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ly and at great length, the statements as I have giv- 
en them remained unshaken. 
It will be remembered that a portion of the evi- 


; dence of Robert Jebb, the coachman, was withheld 


in the early part of my narrative. 
giving it in the third person. 

He said that upon the morning of the 12th, when 
he went up to Mr. John Morley’s chamber, as was 
his custom, to awaken him, he beinga heavy sleeper, 
and always desiring to be called, he heard high voi- 
ces and loud words inside. The chamber dvor was 
partially open; so that, though he could see no one, 
he tould hear with entire distinctness the conversa- 
tion, and recognized the voices as those of the two 
Morleys, father and son, without difticulty. He did 
not pretend to be able to repeat the exact language 
used; but its substance and effect he could give with 
perfect certainty. He heard Mr. Morley the elder 
speak first. His tone was loud, and his voice trem- 
bled as Jebb was accustowed to hear it when Mr. 
Morley was in his most violent passions. ‘ By 
sir,” he said, using an oath, ‘ you must give her up. 
If there is anything I have set my heart on in this 
world, it is to take you into the business with me, 
and to have you make a suitable match—one befit- 
ting your station in life. Now let me have it—yes or 
no— vill you or will you not meet my wishes?” ‘As 
to the bank, sir,”’ the voice of Clarence replied, in an 
excited, but apparently not an angry tone, ‘‘as to 
the bank, you know that my tastes don’t run in that 
direction, and I’m afraid I shall never be able to 
please you in thatrespect. But as to Miss Willets, 1 
may as well give you my answer now, that we may 
have done with all controversy about her. I shall 
marry her. Ido not say when—but I do say that 
our marriage is a fixed fact, and no opposition can 
change it.” 

Jebb said that he heard Mr, John Morley make 
several attempts to reply to this; but his anger 
brought on a severe fit of coughing, which for sever- 
al minutes made it impossible for him to speak. 
When he did speak it was in furious denunciation 
and threatening. Without repeating any of the 
oaths or expletives with which his words abounded, 
it is sufficient to say that he informed his son dis- 
tinctly that unless he at once terminated his engage- 
ment with Annie Willets, he should add a codicil to 
his will, depriving Clarence of every cent which the 
instrumout gave him, and would also turn him from 
his hous2; and that he might have two days, and no 
more, in which to make up his mind. This threat 
and intimation were twice distinctly repeated; and 
the interview was ended by the son bitterly retorting 
upon his father that he was a crvel and unnatural 
parent, and retiring to his own chamber, slamming 
the door after him. 

I sat by Clarence while this remarkable evidence 
was being elicited, and Mr. Mallard sat upon 
the other side of him. “Js that all true?” the 
lawyer whispered in his ear; and Clarence whis- 
pered in reply that, except in several trifling details, 
it was exactly true. 

Clarence had no witnesses to offer in his defence, 
but merely made the statement which has been 
given. He added that, although the q:arrel between 
himself and his father had occurred very much as 
Jebb had stated it, he had harbored no enmity 
toward his father, and he thought that his father’s 
anger must have passed speedily away. 

This examination, after such evidence, could of 
course result in but one way. Clarence was recom- 
mitted to jail, to await the further process of the law; 
and by the next grand jury he was formally indicted 
for the murder of John William Morley. 

The case seemed to be getting more and more seri- 
ous, and I roused myself to the work that I had un- 
dertaken, of making Clarence’s innocence apparent. 
The poor fellow was ina fever of anxiety after the 
indictment; I had to visit him every day, and the 
careworn faces of himself and Aunie Willets haunt- 
ed my sleep. From himself 1 could get nothing 
more than was contained in his statement before the 
police court; his father was gone, he knew not 
where, and he had quarrelled with him just before 
he disappeared. The reader may imagine the tor- 
ments which must have possessed this sensitive, 
proud-spirited young man, upon being incarcerated 
upon such a charge, and with the certainty of being 
tried for his life upon it. The experience was a hard 
one to him and to Annie; but she stood bravely by 
him through it all, cheering and sustaining him in 
his despondency, and proving herselfa noble, woman- 
ly girl, and a treasure beyond price to him. 

My investigations began with the house. Isearch- 
ed it quite as carefully as the sheriff’s officers had, 
from ground to roof, and I closely examined the vi- 
cinity, frontand rear. Mr. Barthely attended me, 
at my request, during this inspection, and I believe 1 
astonished him by the number of questions I asked 
him. I made a note of one possibility which seemed 
to have escaped both himself and his associate, and 
which I expected would (as it did) exercise a very 
Strong influence on the case. I carefully copied the 
evidence of all the witnesses, compared and sifted it 
all; and when I had got the case as it stood thor- 
oughly arranged in my head, I sought an interview 
with Mr. Mallard, the lawyer. He, of course, had 
been bestowing hours of reflection upon it, and was 
well-prepared to talk it over with me. 


I present it now, 





| Mr. Mallard cross-examined each witness very close- 
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absconded as a defaulter; and in the anticipation of 
that event, he is followed from his cffice to his house 
atnight. He is seen to enter the house; he is never 
seen to leave it, although it is most closely watched, 
and searched in every nook and corner the instant 
foul play is suspected. All trace of the man is here 
suddenly lost. I think the jury will assume, wheth- 
er we like it or not, that he never left thet house. 
Here is what appears like foul play; it will be ‘urged 
that he was murdered in his own house, on the night 
of October 13th. By whom? ‘Tie first inquiry will 
be, of course, who had a motive? Just here the evi- 
dence is strong indeed against our friend. He was 
threatened with loss of fortune or loss of his affianced 
wife—either one a calamity of the gravest kind. 
With his father living, the loss pf one or the other 
would be assured; with his father put out of the way 
before his disherison (and we learn that Mr. Morley 
had not fulfilled his threat at the time of his disap- 
pearance by making the codicil), he could both mar- 
ry the wife and keep the fortune. Here is ample 
motive for the commission of the murder; and I am 
looking at the matter now from a lawyer’s stand- 
point, and not as a friend of the accused, whon I 
heartily believe innocent of the crime. | am setting 
forth what we shall have to meet, in order that we 
may best know how to meet it. The discovery of 
the entire solvency of Mr. Morley’s bank removes at 
once all possible object for his flight. I think it 
will be satisfactory to a jury that he was put out of 
the way by some unknown means. The evidence 
shows that the accused had an adequate motive fur 
the crime; and it fails to show that any other person 
had the slightest motive forit. Now, what are we to 
make of all this? Clearly, that it presents a strong 
case against Clarence Morley—a very strong case— 
but a case which is relieved in its complexion of guilt 
by asingle weak point. Can you lay your finger 
upon it?” 

** The failure to find the body?” 

* You have hit it exactly; it is not certain yet that 
any murder has been comnitted. To be sure, the 
attorney for the prosecution will urge several plausi- 
ble theories to account for this failure, such as that 
the body was entirely destroyed by the agency of 
chemicals, Clarence being well acquainted with their 
use. This don’t seem very probable; but the pros- 
ecution must account for the body in some way. I 
never yet knew, and the books fail to tell us, of a 
case where a man was cvuvicted of murder without 
the finding and identification of the victim’s body.* 
It is, in fact, the strong point of the defence, that 
no murder can be proved; and this, together with 
abundant evidence of the good character of the ac- 
cused, ought to secure his acquittal. If the case 
were any ordinary one, I should say positively that 
it must secure his acquiital. As it is, there are hard 
odds to combat, and we have no certainty.” 

The lawyer took a turn across tie room, and came 
back again. 

**But even if we can acquit him before the law, on 
this charge,” he said, ‘*I do not think we can ever 
acquit him at the bar of public opinion. Though the 
law should declare that there is not sufticient evi- 
dence upon which tv convict him of this crime, the 
public will continue fixed in the opinion which nine 
out of every ten now holds, that our friend is guilty. 
Itis a bad business—a wretchedly bad business.” 
And Mr. Mallard walked the floor of his office in a 
troubled way, as lawyers are api to do when greatly 
occupied in mind. 

“You seem to assume,” I said, speaking for the 
first time, ‘‘ that Mr. Morley dissolved into thin air as 
soon as he entered his house on the nigit of the 13ch.’’ 

**No; Isimply don’t know what to think. Be- 
tween you and me, [ don’t clearly see how he could 
have got out of that house; but I shall make up 
some theory on the subject, What do you think?” 

**T hope to make all turther theorizing unnecessa- 
ry,” I said, resolutely. “I think the missing man 
did leave that house on the same night, after he en- 
tered it, and that he left it in a pertectly natural and 
reasonable way. More than this, I think he is now 
living; and I hope, with good luck, to bring him be- 
fore your senses within a week.” 

Mr. Mallard smiled incredulously. 

** You have all the enthusiasm of your calling,” he 
said. “I never yet knew a detective who didn’t 
think black could be proved to be white, if he had 
the time to get the evidence. However, go ahead; 
find out all you can that is likely to be of advantage 
to Clarence, poor fellow! and though I don’t look for 


any startling developments in this case —and least of 
alldo I ever expect to see John William Morley 
again in the flesh—yet your investigations may do 
the poor fellow some uvexpecte? good, and I wish 
you God-speed. Don’t fail to report to me anything 
of a favorable nature you may fiud.” 

I shook hands with him, and we parted. From 
his office I went to the jail, where i had a brief in- 
terview with Clarence, and Annie, wio, as usual, 
was with him, and hinted to them that I was on the 
track of important discoveries; and then going home, 
I put two shirts, with collars, socks, anit hanudker- 
chiefs to match, in a satchel; and bidcing my wife 
good-by for a few days, I took the night express, and 
was in New York by daylight. 











ILI.—DELIVERANCE, 


THE sudden movement which closed the last chap- | 19g beard, and iarge green goggles. Arrived at the 
ter was the result of a determination arrived at the | City, ] put up at an obscure house, registering my 
previous night; which determination was founded | nawe as ‘Aaron Clancy,” and forthwith consulted 
upon a belief which I had settled upon the same | the newspapers for steamer dates. Upon that day, 


night, and which | have no doubt the whole city, as 


well as Mr. Mallard, would have pronounced absurd, | Upon the following day, there was one for New Or- 


had I divulged it. It was the belief that the missing 
man was alive and well, and might be found in New 
York by immediate search. 

I have said once during the course of this narrative 


that a detective was required to be a good guesser; | 


and it may be said that I could have arrived at this 
conclusion about Mr. Morley only by guess-work. It 
was more than that; it was by a process of reasoning 
80 satisfactory to myself that I was almost sure I 
had discovered the truth. 
that it was possible that Mr. Morley could have es- 
caped from his house on the night of the 13th, in 
spite of the watch and ward kept over it by the 
sheriff’s officers (and of this I had become satistied, 
as I have intimated), I had next to assign a motive 
for his absenting himself secretly and mysteriously 
from his home. Notbing in the conduct of Clarence 
would explain this; there was no motive for it in the 
fact that his son was determined to marry against 
his wishes, or that he was unwilling to go into bus- 
inese with him. Why, then, had he disappeared? I 


sought the answer to that question in the solitude of 


my office, during the lonely hours of the night before 
my departure for New York; I paced back and forth 
over the floor, locked away from all intrusion, and 
wrapped in my thoughts; I examined the evidence 
again, and as I re-read that of Mr. Strong, a new 
light broke in upon me. In an instant the whole 
secret flashed upon me, as I read; and I believe I 
sprang to my feet and danced about the floor, for joy 
at my discovery. 

Mr. Strong, the reader will remember, testified as 
to his reasons for putting a watch upon Mr. Morley, 
that he came into his office on the morning of the 
12th, and spoke to him about withdrawing part of 
his deposits, and that the banker returned him an 
answer that startled and alarmed him. I quote his 
language again, that the reader may judge if my 
conclusion was not likely to becorrect. ‘ 1t’s impos- 
sible; I can’t and wont pay it. The concern ia going 
to the devil; and if any of its creditors think they 
can squeeze any money out of it, they are at liberty 
to try.” Mr. Strong said, in addition to this, that as 
Mr. Morley spoke, his eyes were almost giaring, and 
that his face was flushed, from hair to beard. 

The secret of Mr. Morley’s flight, as I reasoned it, 
was simply because he believed that what he said to 
Strong was true; he had formed a belief that his 
bank was insolvent, and that ruin and disgrace, if 
not beggary, were pressing him. I remembered that 
at the time of the interview with Strong he had just 
come from his exciting quarrel with his son, and that 
the prospect of vefeat in both of the cherished plans of 
his life must have been bearing heavily upon his 
mind. He was a man of highly-strung nervous 
system, with an hereditary tendency to monomania; 
and it was wy beiief that the excitements and 
disappointments of the morning had suddenly devel- 
oped in his brain this monomania of financial ruin. 
All his actions at the bank that day showed it; his 
dismissal of all the employees immediately upon 
closiug, and his own late stay at the office. More 
than this, I thought I saw in his subsequent actions 
—in his late departure from the bank, his entry in- 
to his house, and his mysterious and as yet unex- 
plained disappearance from it—I1 thought I saw in 
these, I say, the evidence of the monomaniac’s cun- 
ning; for I concluded that he knew he was watched, 
and acted as he did in order to throw his pursuers off 
the track, and cover his escape. And he had done 
both most effectually, and more successfully than I 
thought he could have done it in his correct balance 
of mind. : 

And’ yet, almost six weeks had passed since that 
night. The trial of Clarence Morley was to be the 
following week; and how could I reasonably expect 
to find the missing man, atiowing my theory to be 
perfectly correct, six weeks after his flight? 

I based my hopes of finding him upon my knowl- 
edge of the man; upon my conjectures as to what 
such aman as John William Morley, suddenly be- 
come a monomaniac from the belief that he was a 
bankrupt, would be apt todo. He would first absent 
himself trom the city of his residence; he would go 
to New York, and there seclude himselt some weeks 
—at least five or six—until the pursuit which he 
might suppose his creditors would institute for him | 
should abate in its zeal; and then he would take the | 
steamer for Europe. Such was my theory, and act- | 
ing instantly upon it, I went to New York with all | 
possible speed. To be sure, there were many prob- | 
abilities against me; it would require an extraordi- 
hary combination of chances in my favor to give me 
success in finding him, even if I had hit upon the 
exact truth; but I think I never undertook anything 
in my line with stronger faith in the result than I 
did this. In our business, we sometimes have pre- 
sentiments, intuitions, which teil us whether we are 
to succeed or not; and in this business, from the first 
moment that I adopted this bold theory, I anticipa- | 
ted success; though I suppose any betting man 
would have laid heavy odds against me. But it 





First satistying myself 


bily-dressed man with a bald-headed wig, long, flow- 


there were three leaving for various ports in E arope; 


leans, one for Havana, and one for Southampton; 
during the two days next ensuing there were to be 
no departures; and for the three days after that, 
more or les3 each day. 

1 procured the assistance of a New York detective, 
and told bim the whole story, and my theory. He 
pledged me his best efforts, but shook his head in- 
credulously when | inquired what he thought of my 
chances. ; 

“There are one hundred against you to one for 
you,” be replied. ‘*Your reasoning is good; but, 
after all, we have only a chance, and a slim one at 
that, I’m afraid. But we'll do what we can.” 

The three steamers upon the first day left at dif- 

ferent hours, and we thoroughly examined each one 
just before her departure witbout success. Upon the 
| following day, we searched the Southampton steamer 
| together, with the same result; and as the Cromwell 
and the Matanzas left at the same hour, we each 
took one, and continued our search. We met imme- 
diately after they had steamed out, and each told the 
other the same story of no luck. 

Upon the following morning, my coajutor dropped 
in upon me as I sat alone at a late breakfast. 

‘*No steamer to-day, Mr. Nerber, I think you 
said,” he remarked, unfolding the morning Herald. 

‘‘ Nor to-morrow,” I said. 

He turned the paper, and ran his eye down the 
columns devoted to new advertisements. 

**Halloo!” he exclaimed, “ how’s thix? Special 
announcement—steamer Bb ruasia—government ger- 
patch—leaves for Bremen at two o’clock this after- 
noon—tew passengers accommodated. What d’ye 
think of that, Mr. Nerber? I'll tell you what / think, 
If your idea abut this missing man is the right one 
—and 1 guess it is—and if he’s in New York now, I 
think he’li be very likely to try to get off by this 
extra steamer, for the reason that only about seven 
hours’ notice of it is given. If secrecy is his card, 
this is just what he’d do.” 

I thought so too; and at a little after twelve 
o’clock, we boarded the Borussia, as she lay at one 
of the piers; and with a word of explanation from 
my friend to the captain, we searched the steamer 
from stem to stern, alow and aloft, and pried into 
every place that could be made to hold a man. No- 
body was hiding aboard of her, that was sure. Then 
we walked about among the passengers who had 
come on, and carefully inspected every face; but the 
object of my search was not there. Then we crossed 
the plank again, and taking a lounging, careless po- 
sition by it, began to watch the passengers as they 
came aboard. ‘There was barely half an hour lett 
before sailing time, and quite a crowd was filing over 
the plank. I stood by it, with my heart beating 
loudly as 1 looked quickly and sharply into every 
face that passed betore me. I can’t tell why it was 
—there was somethinpg metaphysical about it, I sup- 
pose, so of course I can’t comprehend it—but my old 
premonition of final success returned upon me with 
redoubled force, and every boot and yaiter that 
touched the plank seemed to echo the words which 
filled my ears, “ He’s coming—he’s coming—he’s 
coming to you!” Clarence Morley and Annie Wil- 
lets, with their hopes and fears, seemed to be with 
me in person, as I stood there; and thoughts of my 
Own success or failure danced in my brain. 

“Lord love you, Mr. Nerber, what’s the matter?” 
My companion asked. ‘* You’re as pale as a cloth.” 

“ There—ihere !” I whispered, clutching bis arm. 
“See that man coming up behind that woman and 
those girls!” 

A very stout matron, followed by two blooming 
girls who bade fair to be quite as stout in time, 
crossed the plank; and in their shadow sidled along 
a bent-over, masculine figure, leaning on a stout 
cane, with a large satchel in his band, which he 
seemed to carry with much labor. The figure was 
dressed in ill-fitting, baggy garments; a wig of strag- 
gling coarse hair covered the head, and the iron gray 
| mustache had no business on the upper lip; while I 
| knew that more than half the wrinkles on the fure- 
| head and cheeks were fictitious. The disguise was 
, skillful; but the quick, restless black eye alone was 
| enough to tell me that this was John William Morley 
' himself! 

He disappeared ir the steamer; the bell rang, 
quick and sharp, the whistle sounded, and the great 
paddle-wheels began to slowly revolve. I sprang 
aboard, followed by my coadjator. In ten minutes 
we were steaming swiftly down the harbor; and 
more than ten more were required betore we found 
our fugitive. 

He was ina dark corner of the forehold, among 
boxes and barrels, and sbrauk still farther out of 
sight as he saw us approaching. I thought it best to 
inake no concealment, and took him resulutely by the 
shoulder, 

‘“*¥You are my prisoner, sir!” I said. “ You will 
return to the city with me by the pilot boat.” 

‘* Whom do you take me f r?’’ he asked, betraying 
instant fear, and trembling like a leaf. 




















* The reader will not fail to recall, in this connection, ; Seemed to me as if I must win; and where you are ** Your name is Morley—mine is Nerb>r,” I replied. 
“ ” i i the case of Rutzky, convicted of murder in Brooklyn, | able to feel like that, you have already halt gain nd I lifted my wig, removed my goggles, and drop- 
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withdrawn into his inner office; ‘‘let us see how the | the missing man. Ruizky was saved from the gallows, | the battle. ped my beard. 
M 9 and his sentence commuted to a term of imprisonment, I always di ise myself upon thes ' ~ssions 2» looked at 1 stood transformed into tk 
, | matter stands. Case for the people;” and he rapped while many of the leading journals of the State called * Thi eee m : i » peateens Hie hotied a6 000, 20 : ; : wa Phos 
with his knuckles on the table as often as he laid | upen the government for ‘his tall pardon. ‘this is the | €XCursious; and 1 am quite certain that none of the mau whom he knew as wel! as any in the city of his 
; Only exception to the rule stated by Mr. Mallard, in the ; P >t C ~~ P si “e: and utteri ne groan, but not anot 
down a proposition. ‘Case for the people. A narrative, to which the author's attention las been people who saw me at the dopet or mu the train had resilence; and u tering one g “ ay yt another 
, | wealthy and prominent citizen suddenly disappears, | called. | the faintest suspicion as to the personality of the shab- word, he te!! senseless at ny feet. 
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From his swoon Mr. Morley passed into a condition 
of sullen apathy, which continued until he reached 
his mansivn in Seymour Square; and then the sight 
of many familiar faces, and the sound of familiar 
voices, threw him into violent spasms, which brought 
him duwn to death’s door, He lay tor three weeks 
in the most critical condition, raging with brain 
fever, and balancing between restored life and intel- 
lect, death and hopeless idiocy; and when at last his 
splendid physical powers triumphed, and the light of 
reason came back to his eye, it was against the fears 
of every one of the dozen doctors who counselled by 
his bed. In due time he was restored to strength, 
and lis face was seen again on the street and in his 
Office, as usual. 
I pass over the rejoicing which my discovery 
brought to the hearts of two of the actors of this life 
drama—Clarence Morley and Annie Willets. He on- 
ly who has stood upon the brink of a dishonorable 
death, with wealth, iove, and everything in life to 
live for, can appreciate their feelings when Clarence 
stepped forth from the prison, not only free, but jus- 
titied before all men, and with a new promise of hap- 
piness before him. 
The paintul experience through which he had 
passed seemed somewhat to have softened the iron 
heart of Mr. Morley; and it may be that the gentle 
ninistrations of Annie Willets during the long days 
of his convalescence had sometbing to do with the 
remarkable change that came over him. A complete 
reconciliation was effected between himself and Clar- 
ence, much to the happiness of every one concerned. 
Mr. Morley withdrew his opposition to Clarence’s 
union with Annie, and they were soon after united. 
Mrs. Clarence Morley is to-day the handsomest and 
best young wife in our city, and she does the honors 
of the house in Seymour Square as though she had 
_ been born to them. She is Mr. Morley’s especial 
favorite; and I think there is now not the least dan- 
ger of that codicil being made that was once threat- 
ened. As for Clarence, he had the good sense to 
confirm this happy reconciliation by conceding some- 
thiog of his own position; and concluding ( wisely, as 
I think,) that nature never nieant him to dabble in 
crayons and oils, he satisties his aspirations atter art 
by a liberal patronage of Brinley Willets, and has 
gone into partnership with his father in the bank, 
much to the delight of Mr. Morley. To his own sur- 
prise quite as much as to mine, Clarence makes an 
excellent man of business and a close financier; and 
I am confident that the senior partner will some day 
pass over the whole great interest to him, with per- 
tect satisfaction. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know that I[ 
received the handsome fee of one thousand dollars 
for my services in this case. He need not be told 
that I received the everlasting gratitude of all par- 
ties concerned, which is continually manifesting it- 
self towards myself and family. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN WILLIAM MORLEY, 
Published by the Press of his City upon his Recovery. 


To THE PUBLIC:—I am aware that a statement 
of the tacts and circumstances connected with my 
late disappearance and continued absence from this 
city is due to the many hundreds who have business 
relations with me; and after all that has been said, 
written and published concerning my departure from 
my residence in Seymour Square, on the night of 
October 13th (around which a vast deal of needless 
mystery has been thrown), I am willing to state pub- 
licly the exact manner in which I absented myself. 

Upon the morning of October 12th, shortly after 
my entrance into my private oftice, I was suddenly 
seized with an extraordinary hallucination. In one 
hour 1 came to the firm belief that I was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and that ruin and disgrace stared me 
in the face. What occasioned this monomania, it is 
unnecessary here to state; its cause was in my do- 
mestic affairs, and the public will not demand a 
more particular statement of it. With the scientific 


state the fact only; and the fact furnishes a key to 
all conduct on my part which must have seemeil in- 
explicable to my friends. I acted just as a high- 
spirited man would who finds himself suddenly faced 
with financial ruin and loss of reputation. I antic- 
ipated a terrible storm; I could not meet it; 1 re- 
solved to fly. What I state will no doubt appear 
strange, in view of the fact that my bank was never 
on a firmer basis than upon that day; but I again 
declare that I can add nothing to my statement of 
my mental condition. My monomania took this 
form; I know net how orwhy. My perceptions were 
acute as ever, aside from this subject; I recollect 
distinctly all that transpired; but it seems now like 
a strange dream, more than a reality. ; 
Acting upon my first insane impulse, I decided 
upon secret and immediate flight; but anticipating 
that I might be watched, I remained at the office 
until eleven o’clock. I had intended to leave the 
city at once upon quitting the office; but 1 had not 
walked to the first street before I discovered that my 
steps were dogged. Determined to shake off these 
pursuers, I formed a plan on the instant, which I put 
into immediate and successtul operation. I walked 
straight to my house in Seymour Square, and ascend- 
ed the steps. A glance backward as I turnéd my 
latch-key told me that there were two men fullowing 
me, and that both stood on the opposite side of the 
street. 1 knew that they were there prepared to 
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aspect of this phenomenon [ have nothing todo. [ | 


_ it as he could go. The secret of my escape is simply 
| that J was there before him. Seizing instantly upon 
this last chance to evade pursuit and make sure my 
flight, I darted through the hallway, out at the back 
| door, cleared the board fence in the rear, and was 
| walking rapidly up the next street before the sheriff’s 
; officer had crossed the street that the house fronted 
‘on, passed through the alley in the dark, and taken 
, his position in the back yard. The two cflicers there- 
fore watched the cage all night aiter the bird had 
flown. 
What followed is like what preceded it—a troubled 
‘ dream rather than areality. Eager only for escape 
, from the fancied dangers that lay behind me, I 
| walked all night, and reached the Northern Railway 
at Mervin the next morning. I picked up several 
articles of disguise on the way, and reached New 
| York without being recognized. Then followed my 
seclusion there, my attempt to leave by the Borussia, 
| my meeting with Nerber, and the finale of this sin- 
| gular affair. In that finale, none have greater cause 
to rejoice than JOHN WILLIAM MORLEY. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HAUNTED. 


THREE days after the interview with Cousins, 
Gridley’s fellow-lodger, whose assumed name of 
Philip Joyce will not have concealed his identity 
frou the reader, was installed as ledger clerk in Bar- 
nardiston’s famous banking house. Arthur Gray’s 
old manager, Mr. E-imunds, had contrived to make 
a place for him in deference to the recommendation 
of Lord Skelterdale, whose mother, Lady Sommer- 
ton, since the Commission of Lunacy which had de- 
cided that her husband was incapable of managing 
| his own affairs, had been one of the best customers 
| on the books of the bank. 

The manager of Barnardiston’s was not long in 
perceiving that there would be no reason fur repent- 
ing of his kindness; for the new clerk applied him- 
‘self to his duties with a grave earnestness which 
quickly raised him to favor. But except the man- 
ager, he had no friend in the bank. His brother 
clerks disliked him, as Jackson had done, because 
they were jealous of his powers; but they had anoth- 
er ard a less discreditable reason. He was an unso- 
ciable man, He rarely spoke, save on a matter of 
business, and after banking hours he disappeared, 
and beld no communication with his companions of 
the day. 

There was, moreover, a mystery about him of that 
kind which generally renders a man unpopular. No 
one knew who he was or whence he came; and he 
was not a man likely to volunteer information on 
those points. As the clock struck nine he invariably 
appeared in the morning at the door of the bank, and 
closing time rarely found him with his labors untin- 
ished. He went away as he cate—silently, even 
stealthily. In the street he walked at a pace which 
would have rendered it difficult for any one, bent on 
deciding the debated question of where he lived, to 
have followed him on foot. 

Besides that, he bad a habit, as more than one had 
observed, of halting after turning a street corner, and 
of there waiting awbile. Such a device indicated a 
dread of being watched; but for what reason? Some 
declared their belief, founded on the fact of his having 
been seen in that neighborhood, that he was scjourn- 
ing in the locality of Saint Giles, until such time as 
his salary would allow bim to remove to more fash- 
ionable quarters. But his habits remained too long 
unchanged to be explained by this theory. Em- 
ployees of the bank, who had imbibed the aristocratic 
spirit of the place, ventured to prophesy that it would 
be found one day that a dread of the discovery of his 
plebeian connections was his sole motive for his 
strange conduct. What was at first mere surmise, 
became at last an accepted fact; insomuch that the 
head clerk of the country department, who was much 
respected in the bank, was sometimes known to re- 
mark in a whisper that a mantle of pride is some- 
times convenient, especially if one’s father happens 
to be a cheesemonger. 

In truth, however, these sneerers had never in their 
secret hearts felt any faith in their dark suspicions, 
Their new companion’s manner was not merely dis- 
tant, it was cold and disdainful. Even old Mr. Ed- 
munds, whose venerated presence always imposed a 
respectful restraint upon the other clerks of the bank, 
received from him few marks of deference. The old 
man himself had observed this; but the tact had not 
lessened his esteem for Carrell. 





| way, to those whom he made confidants; ‘‘ but he 
| works hard. I am not disposed to note small faults.” 
Edmunds even incurred the odious suspiciin of 
' being distantly related to his protege, by promoting 
| him with a rapidity which had never before been 
' paralleled in the history of that old house of business. 
| This fact made little change in the habits of the new- 
| comer; but bis manner towards subordinates ap- 
peared harsh and unyielding. In fact, he only ex- 
acted from others the stern application to duties 

| which he had made the law of bis own life. 


| His misanthropic temper was not inborn. It was 


‘He is astrange man,” he would say, in bis shrewd | 
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‘ 
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dismal imprisonment at Borley, these things had | 
borne their bitter fruit. Life had to him no attrac-— 
tion save in the hope of rising from his degraded po- . 
sition to one in which he could indulge his hatred of | 
the world that had been to him so cruel and unjust. | 
The wrongs and the sufferings of others moved him | 
little. Few things touched him except the signs of | 
wealth and prosperity which met his eyes as he> 
walked the streets, and filled him with a gnawing | 
envy. He had little feeling for the poor, but the rich | 
he hated; be had almost realized the fable of the | 
man whose heart was dead, and who was incapable | 
of generosity or compassion. He was ready, in the 
pursuit of his own advancement, to trample under 
foot those who came in his way—to make them feel | 
what he had felt; to wreak a blind vengeance even | 
upon those who bad had no share in oppressing him. 
For in his mind there was no distinction. Every 
man’s hand had been against him, until he had 
turned like a wild beast at bay. 

On the day of bis escape he had walked far in search | 
of a lodging; he had sought in vain for shelter. Peo- | 
ple eyed him askance, noted his dusty boots and | 
travel-soiled appearance, and refused to let a fur- | 
nished room to one who brought no visible property, | 
and could refer to no one for character. So he had | 
wandered on until chance had directed him to the | 
secluded and miserable street in which Gridley had | 
taken up his quarters. People are less fastidious in | 
neighborhoods of that kind, and here at last the 
wanderer had found rest. 

To find employment was still more difficult. Day 
by day he went out on this wearisome errand. Th» 
newspapers had indicated to him persons wantii:.: 
clerks, secretaries, amanuenses, and the like. As Lue 
had run his eyes down their long columns of such 
announcements, it seemed to him as if the demand 
for such services as he had to offer was boundless; 
but he received the same answer from all. There 
were many eager to enter their service who could 
show proticiency, who had had experience, who came 
recommended by persons of influence and position. 
Why should they reject them for one who had none 
of these things to offer? Why should they admit in- 
to their houses a man for whose character it appeared 
nobody would vouch? 

Carrell set all this to the account of the selfishness 
and cruelty of mankind; but in truth he was him- 
self in great degree to blame for it. There were some, 
at least, who, moved by the energy of his appeal for 
a brief trial, had felt inclined to yield, and to give 
him that opportunity of proving his worth. But his 
manner was harsh and unpleasing. His language 
was abrupt, his tone almost angry. Timid men 
shrank from him; stronger minds were offended by 
an applicant for employment who asked for their fa- 
vor as if he were demanding a right. His proud and 
imperious ten per consorted ill with his humble po- 
sition and appearance. Constant disappointment 
only increased these defects, till men began to meet 
him with harsher refusals. Thus his irritability in- 
creased, and the feelings which had stolen upon him 
in the dismal solitude of the guard-ward began to 
haunt him once more. 

He cease: to go out by day; gave up the struggle 
in despair; paced to and fro in his room, to ease his 
heart of bitter thoughts; at night he stole out, for 
the same reason. He could find no relief but in that 
bodily exercise which was alaost 4 necessity of his 
vigorous frame. 

He walked among crowds, taking no heed of the 
life about bim; until one evening, when a voice be- 
hind him startled bim with a warning of a danger 
that he had almost forgotten. 

* Been in the army, for a guinea,” said the voice, 
to a companion. ‘ Notice his figure, and observe 
how he goes off with the left foot first.” 

It was the voice of a man; Carrell did not turn to 
look at him. He pulled his cap lower and quickened 
his pace, until he bad lost the sound of their footsteps 
in the distance. Was it indeed true that he carried 
about with him signs by which the idlest observer 
might read his history and betray him? 

Only a few nights later, Gridley bad watched him 
as has been described. Carrell’s quick ear had de- 
tected the fact that he was observed; a glance bad | 
confirmed his suspicion. He did not recognize the | 
man who had followed him, but hastened on as be- | 
fore, taking by-streets, and changing the direction of 
his footsteps from time to time, until he appeared to | 
have bafiled his pursuer. | 

The suspicion that he was watched, and that his | 
secret was Visible to all eyes, grew upon him until it 
became a mania. The very echo of bis own tuotsteps | 
took, in his imagination, the sound of pursuers at | 
his heels. The looks of strangers as he passed them 
had something signiticant in them. Sometimes they 
seemed to regard him with an air of triumph, some- 
times with asly leer. He walked now with his cap 
always pulled low, to conceal his face; but this ' 
brought him little relief, for bis ears were assailed 
with like delusions. Single words dropped by pass- 
ers-by, in conversation with others, startled him 
with a fancied relevancy to that tatal secret which he 
carried with him; even the murwar of conversation 
at a distance was converted by his fancy into fresh 
allusions to his soldier like gait and bearing. 

Nor was he more at ease in the retirement of his | 
room. Solitude had become almost a habit with | 
hiiu; but its depressing influence was not the less. 
He sat in the gathering twilight before his miserable 
tire, brooding over these things until his room be- | 
came haunted by uncouth figures which would have 








the final result of that tyranny and oppression, that | been invisible to all save him. At first he knew that 


' and silent manner. 





He wrestled with them, and strove to cast them off; 
recalled to mind stories of men who hai suffered in 
like way, and who had dispelled their delusions by a 
like vigorous effort. But it was useless. Their hor- 
rivle reality oppressed him. He grew to bave even 
a faith in them, They wultiplied in number, and 
became wilder in form and less like any earthly 
things that he had seen. They filled him witha 
terror that was as wild and unreal as themselves. 
They mocked at his misery, and seemed to whisper 
in his ears the fatal words, ‘‘ There is no escape but 
death.” 

He was passing through a low fever which was fa- 
vorable to delusions of this kind; but of this he knew 
nothing. An irresistible power seemed driving bim 
onward to the fatal moment when he must perish by 
hisown hand. By night or day, in his room or in 
the street, the same thought harassed him. The 
brightest day of that wintry time seemed shrouded 
in a funereal gloom. The light brought him no re- 
lease from the shadows that hovered round him; the 
very air was heavy with the idea of death, 

It was under the influence of this madness that he 
had made that determined attempt at self-destruc- 
tion from which he had only been saved by Gridley’s 
timely aid. He scarcely thanked his benefactor for 
his service; but the crisis was passed. Tie horrors 
of that night had awakened him to the realities of 
things; the shock that he had sustained had helped 
him to shake off the phantoms that had impelled him 
to that mad act. Before the dawn of day, he had 
grown calmer, under the old man’s care. 

Whether because he knew that the wild delusion 
under which he had suffered had for awhile destroyed 
his reason, or because he had grown to be too callous 
for such a feeling, he looked back upon this period 
with scarcely any remorse. The time had passed at 
which religious influences had any power over his 
soul. He had ceased to pray. A pride and self- 
reliance that had something in it diabolical possessed 
him. There is a degree of sorrow and misfortune 
which humbles the spirit, and renders it open to re- 
ceive eternal truths; but there are troubles which 
are too great for this end; miseries which harden the 
heart; sorrows which dry up the springs of compas- 
sion; persecutions which convert their victims into 
persecutors. Carrell had reached this last stage of 
degradation. 

His ingratitude to those who had helped him in 
his time of distress was but auother phase of this 
diseased state of mind. He took their kindness with 
a cynical disregard for their motives. To him it mat- 
tered little why Cousins had befriended him. He 
took his aid mechanically, as he would have availed 
himself of a floating spar if he had been drowning 
out at sea, without thought of the causes which had 
cast it in his way. There was, perhaps, no man save 
Gridley for whom he had any kind of regard. The 
patience, and the simplicity, and the innate good- 
ness of the poor, despised and miserable old man had 
touched him more than he knew himself. The man 
who had no pity for the sorrows of the world outside 
those miserable rooms could yet feel something like 
compassion for those failings which had brought with 
them so terrible a punishment. Carrell’s moody fits 
seemed to lose half their terrors as the old man’s 
footstep sounde? on their stairs. His attachment to 
Gridley kept alive one spark of humanity in his 
breast. It grew to be the only bond between him 
and that better nature he had once possessed. 

Some revulsion of feeling was experienced a:song 
the employees at Barnardiston’s when it was discov- 
ered that Philip Joyce had been recommended to the 
manager’s notice by Lady Sommerton; but Carrell’s 
unpopularity was not diminished by this piece of in- 
formation. Shortly after this, an accident appeared 
to threaten the immediate downtall uf the new favor 
ite. Old Mr. Edmunds, long the trusted manager 
and contidant of the firm, was taken ill and died. 
The other clerks wore crape for that melancholy 
event; but Carrell wore none. His ingratituie to a 
benefactor was the theme of remark; but he knew 
nothing of this. Wrapped in hisimpenetrable gloom 
and silence, the censorious tattle and unfrien:!ly 
spirit of those about him failed to reach him; or if it 
did, passed unheeded. He courted no man’s favor, 
and gave little thought to the question of how those 
with whom he came in contact were in the habit of 
regarding him. 

The successor of Mr. E imuncis was a personal en- 
emy to Carrell. Those to whom the latter had mae 
biwself so obnoxious rubbed their hands at this pros- 
pect of getting rid of their unpopular fellow-clerk. 
But their triumph was premature. By Mr. Ed- 
mund’s death, Arthur Gray had lost his right hand. 
He needed a secretary to assist him; and he selected 
the new clerk for that office. 

* You'll sit in my room, Joyce,” he said. ‘1 have 
heard of you from poor Eimunds. Serve me as well 
as you served him, and I shall be content.” 

His removal to Arthur Gray’s private room took 
him out of the sphere of these jealousies and hatreds. 
The clerks saw less of him now, and talked of him 
less. Meanwhile, the new secretary grew in favor 
with Gray, who liked him for his industry, and grave 


ears save for the service of his new master. Gray 


trnsted him in many things; but not with the mo- | 
mentous secrets which had disturbed the nightly | 


rest of his old manager, and probably hastened bis 
end. Those secreta were now locked in his own 


breast; but Carrell heard and saw some things which | 


he noted. 
It was a period of specalative excitement; a time 


watch the house all night, and I knew, of course, that | hateful persecution, that lite of disappointment and | these were the mere phantoms of a brain overwrought | when new companies were hourly launched upon the 
one of them would proceed as quickly to the rear of misery which he had endured so long. Daring kis with trouble such as man had never borne before. ' market, and when no project seemed too wild to find 
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| aupport, or to float shares te be quoter! ata, 

Moraliate inveighed in vain agalinet thle pr 
| nesa, grave authorities wasted their time t 

tions, showing how the entire capital in tt 

Kingdom would be insufficient for carrytny 

magnificent schemes. The rage, like a fe. 
| human body, seemed destined to ran it 

Even the Clayteraville Marine Residence © 

supported by the distinguished patronage 

Carew, bad made a favorable debut in Ul 

market. Every one seemed happy— prom 
| rectors, shareholders, trafiickers, brokers, 
hewapapers, whose advertising columns w 
with prospectuses which brought a shower « 
their fortunate proprietors, 

Arthur Gray's inner room was much fr 
by ornamental directors and others, who » 
authorities upon the subject of the proepect> 
schemes, and the chances of speculation in t 
market. They gosstped on these themes » 
fashionable banker, The representative of t' 
house of Barnardiston'’s dared not take part 
ulations of that kind; but Carrell heard of t' 
portanities for making wealth, these short » 
tain paths to fortune, with a gnawing envy. 
lived penuriously—in his dread of dependence 
denied himself even necessaries, and had b 
tent to lodge still in the miserable room ti 
Gridley had first found him. He had save 
shilling be could spare from bis salary, but bh! 
was still ridiculously small, With a modera 
ital, he coukl have seen his way to a fortune, 
and again he had found their golden prophe 
filled. He had the information which was « 
to a speculator, but the opportunities were 
away. “Itis not with afew pounds,” be re 
“that a fortune can be made.” 

Nevertheless, he found means of maitiplr: 
small resources by a happy stroke. The larg 
increased his power. He rieked his all, ar 
again. Such a process is easy enough in t 
speculating mania. All goes well ere the 
| reckoning comes. But even here his new 
| fortune did not forsake him. When the final « 
arrived, the ornamental directors were four 
prophesying brighter things; bat an Instinct! 
of risk had seized upon Carrell. He bad + 
short in time, and found bimself already the 
of eight hundred pounds, 

He kept the secret of his suriden gains ever 
Gridley, and invested them in a safe and sober 
rity, which left him nothing to fear trom t 
panic. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

READERS whose experience of the world of | 
extends back to the period when those wh: 
now attained to middle age were entering uy 
will remember the brief and brilliant reign of 
Stapleton, the belle of three seasons, the worn 
delight of the fors at the opera and the loun, 
Rotten Row. Arthar Gray was but one of he: 
train of worshippers, and none bad been m 
siduous than he in courting ber favor, Gu 
who thought themselves well-informed on al) 
in which fashionable circles take interest 
number on their fingers the men whom she m: 
lighted to honor—could arrange them in their 
of preference, and contidently affirm who was 
who unlikely, finally to rob the firmament in 
she shone of so conspicuous a star. But no on 
tioned the head of Barnardiston’s house wit 
serious faith in his pretensions. Indeed, he 
hardly be said to bave any pretensions at all, 
as such gossipers were informed, and yet no 
ber admirers loved her with so wild a love. Ih 
her accepted suitor. On his side this attac! 
grew stronger with that caution and conce: 
which he was compelled to practive. As to 
Stapleton, if she did not love him, it was certa: 
there was no man whom she preferred. So | 
come to be understood between Mra Stapletor 
Gray that ber daughter wae engaged to be n 
to the head of Barnardiston’s house. The 
lady who bad refused the heir to an earidon 
sented to receive the addresses of the banker 
under the humi!iating condition of that tmwys! 
secrecy in their courtship which Gray bad imy- 

“It cannot be helped, dear,” her mamma 
say. ‘It is useless to deny that you have a rr 
tion for extravagance. Arthur, you know, 
basiness, and must not be thought wild.” 

Who were these Stapletous?"” was a question: 
hud once been rife among the gorsips roferr 
bat the matter bad been set at reet by the ane» 
ed frankness of Mrs. Stapleton heree!f. 

It was no less a person than the Honorabl: 
Carew who had once made the mistake of askir. 
question in an audible whisper at an evening 
without remarking the fact that the young 
mamma happened to be sitting vear her. 

Mrs. Stapleton leaned over the dos-a dos on 
she was sitting, and, tapping the questioner wi 
fan, said: 

**My dear Mra. Carew, let me anewer the que 
lam afraid you will think us very humble » 
My hasband, the late Mr. Grosvenor Stapleton 
acity merchant—like the present Lord Osre® 's 
grandfather. My papa was 4 licatenant in the 
who died @ young man, and left his children me 
but a good name.” 

Mre. Carew never forgave this attack. She 
nounced it vulgar and coarse, and thenceforth : 
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support, or to float shares to be quoted at a premium. 
Moralists inveighed in vain against this public mad- 
ness, grave authorities wasted their time in calcula- 
tions, showing how the entire capital in the United 
Kingdom would be insuflicient for carrying out these 
magnificent schemes. The rage, like a fever in the 
human body, seemed destined to run its course. 
Even the Claytersville Marine Residence Company, 
supported by the distinguished patronage of Lord 
Carew, had made a favorable debut in the money 
market, Every one seemed happy—promoters, di- 
rectors, shareholders, traffickers, brokers, and the 
newspapers, whore advertising columns were filled 
with prospectuses which brought a shower of gold to 
their fortunate proprietors. 

Arthur Gray’s inner room was much frequented 
by ornamental directors and others, who were good 
authorities upon the subject of the prospects of these 
schemes, and the chances of speculation in the share 
market. They gossiped on these themes with the 
fashionable banker. The representative of the great 
house of Barnardiston’s dared not take part in spec- 
ulations of that kind; but Carrell heard of these op- 
portunities for making wealth, these short and cer- 
tain paths to fortune, with a gnawing envy. He had 
lived penuriously—in his dread of dependence he had 
denied himself even necessaries, and had been con- 
tent to lodge still in the miserable room in which 
Gridley had first found him. He had saved every 
shilling he could spare from bis salary, but his hoard 
was still ridiculously small. With a moderate cap- 
ital, he could have seen his way toa fortune. Again 
and again he had found their golden prophecies ful- 
filled.. He had the information which was essential 
to aspeculator, but the opportunities were passing 
away. ‘Itis not with a few pounds,” he reflected, 
‘that a fortune can be made.” 

Nevertheless, he found means of multiplying his 
small resources by a happy stroke. The larger sum 
increased his power. He risked his all, and won 
again. Such a@ process is easy enough in times of 
speculating mania. All goes well ere the day of 
reckoning comes. But even here his new tide of 
fortune did not forsake him. When the final collapse 
arrived, the ornamental directors were found still 
prophesying brighter things; but an instinctive fear 
of risk had seized upon Carrell. He had stopped 
short in time, and found himself already the master 
of eight hundred pounds. 

He kept the secret of his sudden gains even from 
Gridley, and invested them in a safe and sober secu- 
rity, which left him nothing to fear from times of 
panic. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


READERS whose experience of the world of fashion 
extends back to the period when those who have 
now attained to middle age were entering upon life, 
will remember the brief and brilliant reign of Laura 
Stapleton, the belle of three seasons, the wonder and 
delight of the fops at the opera and the loungers of 
Rotten Row. Arthur Gray was but one of her long 
train of worshippers, and none bad been more as- 
siduous than he in courting her favor. Gossipers 
who thought themselves well-informed on all things 
in which fashionable circles take interest, could 
number on their fingers the men whom she most de- 
lighted to honor—could arrange them in their order 
of preference, and contidently affirm who was likely, 
who unlikely, fina!ly to rob the firmament in which 
she shone of so conspicuous a star. But no one men- 
tioned the head of Barnardiston’s house with any 
serious faith in his pretensions. Indeed, he could 
hardly be said to have any pretensions at all, as far 
as such gossipers were informed, and yet no one of 
her admirers loved her with so wild a love. He was 
her accepted suitor. On his side this attachment 
grew stronger with that caution and concealment 
which he was compelled to practise. As to Laura 
Stapleton, if she did not love him, it was certain that 
there was no man whom ske preferred. So it had 
come to be understood between Mrs. Stapleton and 
Gray that her daughter was engaged to be married 
to the head of Barnardiston’s house. The young 
lady who had refused the heir to an earldom con- 
sented to receive the addresses of the banker—even 
under the humiliating condition of that mysterious 
secrecy in their courtship which Gray had imposed. 

“It cannot be helped, dear,” her mamma would 
say. ‘‘It is useless to deny that you have a reputa- 
tion for extravagance. Arthur, you know, is in 
business, and must not be thought wild.” 

Who were these Stapletons?” was a question that 
had once been rife among the gossips referred to; 
but the matter had been set at rest by the unexpect- 
ed frankness of Mrs. Stapleton herself. 

It was no less a person than the Honorable Mrs. 
Carew who had once made the mistake of asking this 
question in an audible whisper at an evening party, 
without remarking the fact that the young lady’s 
mamma happened to be sitting near her. 

Mrs. Stapleton leaned over the dos-a-dos on which 
she was sitting, and, tapping the questioner with her 
fan, said: 

**My dear Mrs. Carew, let me answer the question. 
Tam afraid you will think us very humble people. 
My husband, the late Mr. Grosvenor Stapleton, was 


a city merchant—like the present Lord Carew’'s great | 


grandfather. My papa was a lieutenant in the navy, 
who died a young man, and left his children nothing 
but a good name.” 

Mrs. Carew never forgave this attack. She pro- 
nounced it vulgar and coarse, and thenceforth rarely 
accepted an invitation without the preliminary in- 


| 





quiry, ‘Is that woman or her daughter to be there?” 

But the gossips who were witnesses of this rencon- 
tre were delighted; they spread the report, with 
many additions and improvements, tending to repre- 
sent the discomfiture of the Honorable Mrs. Carew 
as still more triumphant and complete. 

Mrs. Stapleton’s account of herself and her family 
was strictly correct, as the gossips indeed were, by a 
little inquiry, soon able to ascertain. Her husband 
had been a Russia merchant; or, as an unfriendly 
recorder of the history of that family might have ex- 
pressed it--a wholesale dealer in bristles. He had 
been moderately successful in his transactions in 
that article, and had retired and given up his little 
counting-house in Great Saint Helens some ten 
years before the period of this story. Il] health was 
the chief cause of his early withdrawal from business, 
for his means were narrow. The money that he had 
tmadde in his business scarcely exceeded ten thousand 
pounds. The revenue to be derived from such a sum 
was wholly inadequate to the maintenance of a re- 
spectable establishment in England; and doctors 
recommended the south of France. Mr. Stapleton— 
or rather his wife, for the control of the household 


was vested chiefly in that lady—availed herself of 


their suggestion. The Stapleton household quitted 
their native land, and took up their abode in Mont- 
pelier. 

When the mother and daughter returned to Eng- 
land, the Stapletons were forgotten by their furmer 
friends. Few of those who had been accustomed to 
visit them in their little house at Highgate, when 
Mr. Stapleton went to the city daily, and Laura was 
a child, recognized their old friends in the widow lady 
and her daughter of whom the world talked so much. 
A great change had come over them. Mrs. Staple- 
ton was no longer the homely bristle-merchant’s wife. 
She wore French fashions, and assumed the airs of a 
great lady. She took a house in Hertford street— 
not the largest, but certainly the prettiest in that 
fashionable thoroughfare, a house painted white, 
with windows and areas filled in the season with 
choice flowers. She brought with her letters of in- 
troduction, chiefly from old legitimist families in 
Montpelier, who were poor enough, but whose names 
bad a fine historical flavor about them. Yet she 
pushed her way very slowly, for there seemed a mys- 
tery about their origin andconnections. The mother 
was not disheartened. She saw her way from the 
first, and never for a moment doubted of success. 

In fact, the censorious people who had described 
her as trading in her daughter’s beauty and accom- 
plishments had not been in the slightest degree mis- 
taken. The fortune which the city merchant had 
left was scarcely greater than that with which he 
had retired, yet the style in which they lived was at 
least ten times more expensive than his. They kept 
horses and a groom, gave parties, opened their little 
drawing-room for fashionable concerts, rented a box 
at the opera in the best tier, and dressed and lived 
after the most costly models. ‘* Where does their 
money come from?’? was a common inquiry among 
the loungers at the Row, who dropped their conver- 
sation for a moment to lean on the bar, and watch 
the fair Laura Stapleton go past on her sleek bay 
mare. But none knew. They little imagined that 
the intriguing mother was performing these mira- 
cles by the sole aid of the deceased mercbant’s ten 
thousand pounds, and the trifling savings which they 
had been able to add to that sum. 

It is not difficult to calculate how long this magnif- 
icence could last. None knew better than Mrs. Sta- 
pleton herself; but she was a bold player. Already 
there were wore than one suitor for her daughter’s 
favor, a marriage with whom would have more than 
repaid the stake that she ventured. Laura smiled 
graciously on all, but flirted with none, or at least 
abstained from flirtation when in the eye of the 
world. Young men gathered around her wherever 
she went, but not one could say that she had encour- 
aged addresses for the mere sake of conquest. 

1t was not Laura but her wily mother who bad en- 
couraged Lord Skelterdale to make love. She had 
artfully led him to talk vf her beauty, her goodness, 
her passion for music, for painting, and her other ac- 
complishments, until the weak head of that silly 
young nobl had b fired with an awbition 
to carry off so famous a young lady. ‘Ask her,” she 
said, in answer to one of his most urgent appeals for 
her good offices. ‘‘ For myself I will only say that [ 
should be rejoiced at so honorable a union; but I re- 
ally know nothing of my daughter’s feelivgs, and 
would not venture to control her.” 

So poor Skelterdale finally made up his mind; 
plumped out, after much hesitation, the awful ques- 
tion, and received a refusal which was kindly and 
unaffected, but not to be mistaken. His lordship left 
her with a tear beneath his eyeglass; and went about 
praising ber beauty and her generosity, and bewail- 
ing his misfortune in the ear of the world. 

This was, in truth, what Mrs. Stapleton bad ex- 
pected. It was, indeed, the very thing which she de- 
sired. The fact was that at this time Cousins had 
begun to feel some interest in her welfare; and had 
very fully informed her on the subject of his lord- 
ship’s prespects. On the day before his interview 
with Laura, she bad said to ber daughter: 

“An cffer from this young fop wiil be one of the 
best things that could happen for you; but mind, no 
love-making-—bo nonsense. 
ly thing possible.” 

Tne well-trained daughter had merely carried out 
the instructions of her guide, philosopher and friend. 

The success of Mrs. Stapleten’s policy was com- 
plete. She had foreseen that until her daughter had 
refused what appeared to be an eligible offer the 





A firm refusai is the on- | 


could be no doubt about the tact—no possibility of 
setting down the rumor to the bragging of a design- 
ing mother. Skelterdale bimself proclaimed it to the 
world, On that unimpeachable authority, tashiona- 


the supposed adventuress had actually refused the 
heir to an earldom. The Countess of Sommerton 
herse!f beard of this affair, and when she had recov- 
ered from the shock conseqnent upon the discovery, 
was well pleased with the young lady. She set the 
refusal down to that good taste which she bad heard 
attributed to Mrs. Stapleton’s daughter, and which 
had doubtless enabled the merchant’s daughter to 
perceive that a marriage of that unequal kind is 
rarely productive of bappiness on either side. But 
this was her private view of the matter. In public 
she treated the young lady with a marked favor, 
which was not without its vses in furthering Mrs. 
Stapleton’s design’s. 

Colonel’s Hawker’s offer was not so brilliant, but 
was not less useful as an evidence of the honorable 
position of the widow and her daughter. Hawker 
was @ man of respectable fortune, there was really 
no objection to his suit in a pecuniary point of view. 
The colonel had never courted her, he expected to 
carry her by a respectful but brisk attack in military 
fashion; but he too failed. The young lady was 
again brief and candid. There was no hesitation, no 
flirtation; no display of pride in breaking hearts for 
pastime; yet the colonel, when he left the young 
lady, was perfectly convinced of the hopelessness of 
perseverance. 

‘* Sir,” said Hawker to a bosom friend, “ the girl is 
honest and straightforward, and I’ve no right to 
complain. It is the fortune of war. She couldn’t 
love me, and there’s an end cf it.” 

Mrs. Stapleton said nothing. She left others to 
talk upon these matters, which concerned her so 
closely. The truth was that Hawker’s offer might 
have been accepted, but for her daughter’s secret en- 
gagement with Arthur Gray, the great banker of 
Pall Mall, the living embodiment of the splendor of 
Barnardiston’s, the sole inberitor of the wealth, posi- 
tion and influence of the chiefs of that great house. 

The delay in the matter of the marriage of ber 
daughter with Arthur Gray had been a slight em- 
harrassment to Mrs Stapleton. Her resources were 
becoming narrow; her little property, though not all 
dissipated, was not easily converted into cash with- 
out sacrifices. In this case, she had had resort to 
Cousins, who had he}ped her slightly in his specula- 
tive way. He knew well that Laura Stapleton’s 
chances inthe matrimonial market were in them- 
selves as good a security as a man could hope for who 
looked for a profit of sixty per cent. He had ad- 
vanced money on much less promising terms, and 
had found it, before now,a winning game. Aste the 
affair with Gray, he dared not counsel the mother to 
abandon it. A hint of the instability of Barnardis- 
ton’s would have been as fatal to his own plans as to 
the bank itself. It would certainly have svfliced to 
cure Mrs. Stapleton of ber passion for an alliance 
with a fashionable banker; but the step was tvo 
hazardous. Mrs. Stapleton had the ear of society, 
or at least of that more dangerous section of society 
which loves to talk and spread scandal. Butin truth 
he saw no necessity for such a course. His power 
over Arthur Gray was complete. He did not doubt 
that he would drop a folly of this kind; but if be did 
not he felt sure of obtaining information, on that sub- 
ject, which would enable him finally to bring to bear 
upon bim a pressure too great to be withstood. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Stapleton was as patient as her 
necessities would permit, for she had reasons for that 
temper of mind which appeared to her suflicient. 
She had privately consulted her lawyer as to the po- 
sition of affairs, and had obtained from him some 
consoling assurances. Gray’s courtship, in fact, had 
not been confined to one or two love letters such as 
Cousius had seeu, and which had appeared to that 
experienced iwan ef the world of little importance 
themselves. Hv had made her a formal premise of 
marriage under his own hand. Mrs. Stapleton had 
been advised that an action, supported by such evi- 
dence against a man in Gray’s position, would in it- 
self procure a fortune. But Arthur Gray’s conduct, 
though strange, showed no signs of an intention to 
drive an injured widow and ber daughter to that ex- 
tremity. He was cautious as regarded the world; 
but his manner towards Laura was not less ardent, 
and his letters still breathed the strongest passion. 

It was about this time that callers at the house in 
Hertford street were one moruing surprised to find 
the blinds down, and the flowers gone trom the bal- 
cony and veranda. The widow and her daughter 
were reported to be gone out of town for some weeks. 
It was in the height of the season. What could it 
mean? There were rumors of a secret marriage 
with Lord Skelterdale, and a wedding trip to Switz- 
erland. But the young nobleman furnished a prac- 
tical refutation of the story by driving through the 
streets of May Fair, and taking a fond look in person 
at the deserted house. Even Cousins knew nothing 
on the subject; but he felt in no way uneasy, except 
on one point. He bade Gridley direct his feHow-lodg- 
er to call on him in the morning, on his way to bu- 
siness. 

Carrell went as appointed, and found Cousins in 
his room at that unusually early hour. 

“Is Arthur Gray in town?” he asked. 

Carrell replied in the affirmative. 

‘ Has he been absent any day lately?” 

** Not once.” 

** Has he arrived at the bank at the same hours, 
and left business every day as usual?’’ 





ble circles became in formed of the circumstance that | 





| “Phat wiil do.” 

His visitor bowed and left him. Carrell reflected 
| on these questions on bis way to the bank. Did this 
man, for some purpose, expect him, in return for 
procuring him employment, to play the part of a spy 
| on his eropleyer’s proceedings? There was an ab- 
| ruptness in his tone and manner which had for a mo- 
| ment suggested this idea; but the questions were 
| simple enough. They might indicate nothing bata 
| desire to know at what time the banker might be 
| seen; and this view was confirmed by the fact that 
Cousins called on Gray a day or two later, 

He had not come to seek information about Laura 
Stapleton. The facts of which Carrell had apprised 
him bad satistied him that Gray bad no connection 
with their disappearance. In fact, the subject bad 
‘ already passed from his mind, His chief object was to 
observe the position of the new secretary in the 
banker’s parlor, and to make use of such hints as 
as migbt offer themselves of the relation of Philip 
Joyce with his new employer. Cousins satistied him- 
self that the banker's secretary wes in a fair way to 
be trusted to a degree which would render him an 
important auxiliary; but the affair was rot ripe yet. 

**T will give him time,” hethonght. ‘* He will not 
play his part better for not knowing more.” 

So Cousins rested content for awhile, but his sa- 
gacity had failed him in this instance. The fact was 
that Gray was the only man in town who really knew 
the cause of the sudden disappearance of Laura and 
her mother. It was he who had suggested that they 
should withdraw from London for a time, and live in 
strict privacy in a cottage near Byfleet, in Surrey, 
which he had bimself provided for them. It wasa 
pretty little Swiss chalet, which he had purchased, 
with its small but delightful grounds. He had fur- 
nished it elegantly throughout for the habitation of 
the two ladiea; and had laid out its lawns and gar- 
dens with the same perfect taste. When all was 
completed, and ready for their removal, he had pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Stapleton, who had taken the gift 
asa fresh evidence of the sincerity of his wooing. 
Laura and she had removed there for awhile— 
“heartily weary,” as she assured him, “ of the town 
and its pleasures, for which, indeed,” she added, 
‘*neither my daugbter nor myself has any real in- 
Cination. 

Gray was delighted; but he dared not visit them 
except on Sundays, until Cousins’s saspicions were 
Inlied. Then he stole down now and then by an 
evening train to Weybridge, aud walked along the 
retired road to Byfleet, till he turned off through the 
woods, where he generally met Laura gathering 
specimens for her herbarium, Hiseveving visits were 
stealthy and brief. He returned by the late train to 
Vauxhall, and found his wav home to Saint James’s 
Place ina common cab. No ore noted bis absence, cr 
suspected that he was the cause of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of which all the town now talked. 

But he was compelled to absent himself from her 
whom be loved for many days atatime; and the 
necessity for caution became greater. He had been 
observed by one who knew him at Weybridge Sta- 
tion. To be seen there often might attract attention, 
and lead to the discovery of the ol ject of his visits. 
He knew well that if Cousins once became convinced 
of the extent of his infatuation, he would not hesi- 
tate to bring matters to a crisis, lest they should grow 
worse for his purpose. How he Jonged for a means 
of escape from his tyrannical influence. But ex- 
cept the tedious expectation of better times, there 
was only one. 

It was a desperate step; but the temptation was 
great. At first it had suggested itself to bis mind 
only as a remote possibility—as a something on which 
the imagination, heated by dwelling on one absorb- 
ing theme, might linger for awhile and find 4 stealthy 
pleasure. By degrees it took more definite shape, 
until the thought filled every vacant mworrent of the 
day, and haunted him by night. In his possession 
were valuable securities deposited by clients for safe 
xeeping ouly—chiefly bonds for investments in foreign 
loans, made by the house of Barnardiston at the re- 
quest of clients, for whom the bank received the div- 
idends. To raise money on these would be danger- 
ous; to sell them would be equally fradulent but 
more easy. They could be disposed of in the open 
market without attracting cbservation. Even the 
owners themselves would be iittle likely to discover 
the fraud so long as an amount ¢ qual to thedividends 
thereon should be regularly placed to their accounts, 
Here was 2 mode ot paying off Cousins, which prom- 
ised a speedy relief from his oppression. For the 
rest he would trust to time, and his power in the fa- 
ture Lo restore the property be bad thus appropriated. 

Gray’s case veritied the ancient proverb. He did 
not become thus base by a sudden step. He brooded 
over the thought for many a day, now tempted 
sorely, now slrinking with horror from a crime 
which only a few years befure his time had been re- 
garded as deserving even of death. 

His natural cheerfulness left him. He became 
absent and gloomy; shunned visitors, and absented 
hiinself longer than usu«l from the woman for whose 
sake he was thus drifting into sin. Carrell remarked 
the change one day; a8 he was abont to leave the 
room, he wasstruck by bearing a faint groan. Look- 
ing back, he perceived that Gray was sitting at his 
table, with his face covered with bis hands in an atti- 
tude of deep despondency. Carrell watched him for 
a moment unobserved. 

‘There are secrets in that breast,” he thought, as 
he went out at the door, and closed it noiselessly be- 
hind him. 
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O, they have fled—those shining years 
So beautiful and bright! 

Undimmed they were by care and pain, 
Or sorrow’s withering blight; 

They sped away like moonlit waves 
Upon the ocean shore, 

And their calm light shal! flood my soul 
In peace—no, nevermore. 


I dream of them, and, in my dreams, 
I catch the sunny glow 

That beams upon the stately hills 
Of peaceful long ago; 

But the caim sun that sweetly shone 
Upon the fields of yore, 

Shall gild the rugged, rccky path 
Of life—no, nevermore. 


The music chimes were low and swect 
That charmed my listening ear, 

And I have missed the holy strain 
For many a gliding year; 

I only hear a solemn tread 
Upon Time's misty shore, 

And the sweet songs of other days 
Shail come—no, evermore. 


And there were eyes, whose lovelit rays 
Were far more fair and bright 

Than the soft glow that gems each star 
Upon the free of night; 

They tad: d with youth's holy dreams, 
That shed their radiance o'er 

Those flowery years, that quickly sped, 
To come—no, nevermore. 


1 know, beyond the vale of time, 
Within the spirit Jand, 

That we shall meet in peace again, 
Amid the white-robed band; 

And no dark cloud shall ever cast 
Its gloomy shadow o'er, 

And fear and grief shall rend the heart 
With pain—no, nevermore. 





HOW VIOLET GOT A BEAU. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN THE VALLEY. 


DEAR little Viclet! They must have known the 
color of her eyes before they chose her name. Poor 
little Violet! Her mother had died years before we 
knew her; then there came a stepmother, one of the 
old-tashioned stepmothers, strict and exacting, car- 
ing much for her own sons, and little for the lonely 
daughter of her new home. Second mammas, in 
these days, if we are to believe modern fiction, ex- 
ceed in love and tenderness ali other women; but 
Mrs. Ashley belonged to an earlier part of this world’s 
history. She had no soft place in her heart for that 
tender, violet-eyed, motherless child; perhaps even a 
twinge of jealousy because Mr. Ashiey loved her so 
well. 

Mr. Ashley, in time, learned to repress his feelings, 
knowing that, if noted, they only brought trouble 
upon his darling. He was naturally of a reserved, 
peace-loving disposition, and eventually schooled 
himself into pertect quiescence. Thus there arose a 
barrier between him and his lone child, too. All 
this ended by her throwing her little fovlish love- 
burdened heart at the feet of a certain penniless 
young German, who gave daily lessons to her step- 
brothers and herself. Mr. Otto behaved honorabiy; 
he liked the child well enough, and he fuund out her 
queer little secret one day quite by chance. She had 


“* Of course you do—any one can see that; besides, | 
he is £0 nice, yon know, you couldn’t help it.” | 

The little maid was getting quite cheerful now, | 
and spoke in a chirpy pert way that 1 thought de- 
lightful. } 

‘“ Well,” I said, “that being settled between us, | 
and granting all your ideas of my possessions to be 
correct, I think you would pity me if you knew how 
1 have wished for something for years and years, and | 
it has been denied to me.” | 

Violet said *‘O!” and she made her eyes and her | 
little mouth quite round to suit the letter and the | 
astonishment it conveyed. We were crossing the | 
bridge now, and one of the ponies was troublesome, | 
80 a little time went by before 1 asked: 

**Do you know what I have wanted so long, my 
dear?” 

**] think so. Some one tocall you mamma, and 
to be your own, own, own pet, and Mr. Bell’s, too. 
Is that what you mean?” 

‘Yes. Now youknow mytrouble. I know yours, 
too, Violet, and am sorry jor you, and I think we can 
do one another good. That is why 1 asked you to 
come aud stay with me. Do you know what we are 
going to do together?” 

“To read, and work, and drive, do you mean?” 

** Something nicer than that. To travel. 

**O, Mrs. Bell! and am I to go too?” 

‘Yes, indeed. You are going to be our great pet, 
I can see, and shall do anything and everything you 
like. This day week we are going abroad together; 


| and a long silvery beard. All my apathy was at an 


| Then he turned, in his courteous way, towards little 
' Violet, who had crept up with her eyes full of curi- 





your papa knows all about it, and is quite willing.” 

That Gay week, accordingly, saw us leave London; | 
and after a glimpse at Paris, very hot and dusty, but | 
not the less amazing to cur little protege, we went 
on to Spa. It was very early, long betore the Spa 
seasou, when we first arrived; but we purposed 
spending three or four months there, and tound June 
suushine sweet and pieasant. Nor wus there any 
heat to complain of in the long midsummer days that 
we spent in the woods there abounding. 

What a sweet little nest is that Spa! What de- 
lightful walks, and rides, and drives! What glorious 
breeze and view from the heights, and what pleasant 
winding paths upto them! How pretty, tov, is the 
one gayly busy street and the glorious avenue into 
which it spreads, when its attractions are at an 
end! 

Violet was very much amused by the men in big 
blouses who stand in the square trom morning till 
night, Some are guides, others possess carriages or 
saddle-horses, at service of excursionists; others, 
again, siply stand there lockigg on, smoking long 
pipes, and making slow observations upon ali going 
around them. Violet’s naive expressions of aston- 
ishment and delight were a kind of * continual feast ” 
to Will and me; and the child soon became quite 
familiar and at her ease with us two old people. We 
must have seemed 80 very, very ancient to her! We 
were staying at the Hote] d’Orange, and had spent a 
very quiet, happy month, when some friends arrived, 
whose coming brought about various little adven- 
tures that have led me into this telling of Violet’s 
proceedings. She had by no means forgotten Mr. 
Otto, and in confidential moments would tell me of 
his perfection and her admiration. 

“OQ, I did like him 80 very, very much,” she said 
one day; ‘‘so wonld you, if you krew him. He is 
very handsome, you know, bright blue eyes, and 
such a beautiful mustache! Then he used to be so 
patient and kind to me, and I did love to hear him 
talk. Atlast I could not bear to be away trom him— 
I used to cry and feel so wretched. At least not 
really wretched, you know, but such a nice, new, 
strange feeling. You know I have read all about 
being in love. And when he came it used to make 
me start, and when he touched me I used to tremble. 


my mind with Miss Prudence Herbert, that I can- | 
not speak of her without noting them. } 

Last, but by no means least, there came forth a 
very imposing gentieman, with a grand face and air, | 


end; 1 started to my feet and approached the stran- 
gers. Certainly, there could be no doubt, this was | 
our dear old friend the general. 1 had been telling 

of him and his brave deeds but yesterday. Then 1, 
spoke of him as though there were thousands o/ miles 

between us, now he was here! I had seen him last 

twenty years ago, yet I knew hiui again instantly. | 
He was a gallant young captain then, and had stood 

in my dead father's place when I became Will’s wite. | 
Then I bade him a long farewell, but I had heard of | 
bim ever since; first from his wite; then from mu- 
tual friends; once or twice trom limself. I met him 
now with outstretched hands. He gave me a kiss, 
and said 1 looked just as young as when he left home. 


ous questions. 

“And this fairy?” said the general; “surely 1 
should have heard—I cannot have forgotten?” 

‘* No, she is not ours,” 1 answered, cheerfully. I 
saw our old friend was distressed by having spoken 
his surmise. ‘ Batshe is a dear pet, and we are tak- 
ing care of her.” 

“Very pleasant care you find it, missy, I should 
say. And where is Mr. Bell?” 

He came up at the moment. Then there was 
much introducing. Miss Herbert was the generul’s 
sister-in-law, and had met him at Southampton with 
his younger sons. 

** Miss Violet took you for your brother’s school- 
master,’ 1 said, at this part of the introduction; on 
which pocr little Violet emulated the deepest-dyed 
rose with her blushes, and when we were alone 
scolded me well fur being so very, very wicked. 





The elder had gone out to his father some years | 
before, and bad just returned from Canada with him. | 
So these great fellows were the babies I had cooed | 
and crowed with; and this fair-haired, laughing | 
Lionel was the chubby cherub that had rivalied even 
Will in my affections; anc ke wes the elder, after all! | 
1 tancied 1 could detect some of the aunt's schocling 
in grave Herbert, who wes certainiy very solemn tor | 
his years. A very handsome fellow, now that 1 
looked more closely at him, and much more like his 
father than my old pet, Lion. Whether from old 
association, or for the sake of his laughing face and 
merry way, I don’t know, certain it is that Lion im- 
mediately regained his hold on my affections, and 
that l was as enthusiastic in his praises as Violet 
herself, in whose thoughts he quickly usurped the 
place of Mr. Otte. Pray do not think that Violet 
was giddy or heartless; far, far from it, the little 
soul was all love, and bad given of her tenderness to 
the very first man whom she could justiy admire. 
It was only a child's feeling then; now, I thought, 
or came .to think shortly, the woman was arising, 
and the child passing away. I said to Will, when 
we were alone after that meeting at the Sauviniere, 
that between Lionel and Violet had arisen a case of 
love at first sight; Lionel’s admiration had been so 
plainiy visible in his delighted face, and in his cheery 
words, when be tock Violet’s hand in his. Then 
again, when we all went to the well, and Violet had 
been persuaded to put her foot into the legendary 
hollow stone, and wish it was Lion who held ber 
hand to steady ber; and he chatted allthe time. He 
said how he wished that ke might wish; and would 
not she wish his wish for him? “ I must not wish 
my wish myself,” he added; ‘‘don’t you know that 
We men are not to have any extra chance of ful- 
filment given to us, like you of the privileged sex. 


The meeting of that morning made a new era in 
our Spa lite Where we three had formerly gone, 
there were now mostly seven of vs, and many happy 
da\s we spent together. As for Violet, what with 
sunshine, happiness and love, she was growing ab- 
solutely beautiful; so I saw, and needed not the 
constant telling of the two old gentlemen whom 1 
voted far more impressionable than the young ons. 
As for the general, he put himeelf entirely at Miss 
Violet’s feet, and led her away into an enthusiastic 
flirtation, which often called tor my severest crit’- 
cism as chaperone. Licnel’s adwiration was evident 
enough; but Herbert seemed to heed the chilt’s 
loveliness as little as Aunt Prne; but then Herbert 
was altogether so quiet and unimpressionable. With 
his godmother, Miss Herbert, 1 had to tight many 
small battles about the liberty granted to the young 
people in the disposal of their time and the choice of 
their amusements, especially on the occision of a 
particularly nice ball. Lionel bad entreated so for 
Violet’s delut at this entertainment, that | at last 
yielded. 

** You give way to the young people too much-— far 
too much,” said Aunt Prue, severely. ‘‘ The idea ot 
encouraging—I may say, leading them on to think 
of nothing but pleasure appears to me almost sinful. 
Surely we were not sent into the world on such ac- 
count. Lite has sterner thoughts and duties.” 

“* But we are here for the holidays.” 

‘* | greatly fear, Mrs. Bell, you would have all the 
days of the year devoted to dances and junketings, 
and leave none for sober works. I cannot but say 
that the idea of this ball is extremely distasteful to 
me, and I misdoubt me much that the efiect of sugh 
dissipution will not tend to the improvement of the 
youthful minds of which we have undertaken the 
charge.” 

**] am so sorry you don’t approve. We must not 
disappoint them now; Violet and Lion have quite 
set their hearts upon it.” 

‘There, my dear madam, you put my worst fears 








| into words. As tor my beloved Herbert, 1 shall cer- 
' tainly exert my influence in withholding bim trom 


these thoughtless pastimes.” 
Andso on,and on. My bluff old Will voted Miss 


| Prudence w bore, and a movil, and all sorts of naughty 


names; but I knew that, though tussy in words, she 
was always ready for akiad or generous action. This 
much-debated ball was the first “select ’ one of the 
Spa season, and it had been settled that we should 
all go. As for Miss Herbert and her godson, of 
course we should miss them; but they were not ab- 
solutely indispensable. I had dressed my little Vio- 
let in suow-white, and crowned and garlanded ber 
with silvery leaves. Over her curis, too, 1 bad 
shaker a silvery shower, and Will bad, with some 
difficulty, procured corresponding ornaments for her 
neck and arms. | thought her perfection, and kissed 
the laughing lips with—l think—aimost a mother’s 
pride. Will led our pet into the room, while I leaned 
upon the general’s arm. Lionel, tired of waiting, 
had gone on; but in the pretty rooms we looked for 
him in vain. He had claimed Vivlet’s promise for 
the first two dances. 

“T want to get her well used to the slippery floor 
and the size of the rooms, you know,” be had said, 
half-apologetically. When 1 looked on her now, I 
thought the dear boy needed no excuse. But where 
was he, and why did be not gliadden his eyes with 
the sight of our fairy? Meanwhile Herbert was 
leading her away. He bad been stancing balf-hid- 
den behind one of the pillars near the entrance, and 
I caught sight of his watchful eyes as we came in. 
But he did not join us until the music began, and 
Violet iooked on with a wistful disappointment. She 
rewarded her unexpected cavalier with a beaming 
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ed honor. Mons. Dejaset, with hiv cingue 
lirres de rentes, Was astounded, and went bi 
wonder, bul in peace. 
Herbert svon came back to the ha |-reom 
| will follow me directiy,” be said, and gave 
patient partner hie arm. A few minutes ia 
| 


a | . an 
f | to warrant Mr. Bell in bumb!y declining the 
- 


truant appeared waltzing away with « certa 


i. Nobile. That dance over he came to mo 


“} am eo sorry, Mrs. Bell; | really couk! p 


* | detained, and seeing me come in, Mr. Noble 

| me to danoe with his daughter, eo 1 could m 

| straight to you. Where is our sweet Violet?” 

) "There is my sweet Violet,” | anid, @ littie 

) “and she is enjoying bersel! amazingly.” 

, looked well into his face. “‘ You are strange! 

| ed, Lione!l, after one dance.” 

| “Am 1?" be maid, amd bit hie lip. “1 wm 

| warm.” 

* You can rest at your leisure now.” 

**No, by dove. 1 am going to claim that o 
and make up for lost time.” Just then be a: 
standing opposite. “OU! Bir. Bell, how delicic 
looks to-night!" 

But Violet dit mot come over to our part 
room, ae he had expected, and as seon as the 
began again, whirled by with Mons. Dejazet. 

“1 can't stand this,” muitered Livguel, aud 


ad | it. I quite imtended to come straight bere, 
‘ 
\ 





s\ 
vy | blood came into his taee. He lef me, and we 
‘w | bis opportunity; with the last chord he ltted \ 
. | band in bis, and waiked her of, anagremen 
) 


| They went into the further room; I foliowed ») 
} aud was in (ume to bear Lim any; 


} 





A. “ But you must not, must not be angry wit! 
we 1 ali 50 savage With myself." 


] 


| “ But, Lionel, I will know what kept you 


U. | me; then 1 will forgive you and dance wit! 


* | again.” 

* 0, do. Dance pretty with me, and don’ 
| wud look so bewitching, or you'll make me say 
| than I ought.” 
| You must tell me first, sir.” 

“*] cannot tell you first or iast, miss.” 

p a Then | will not dance, at least not with yo 
was worth Herbert's while to come to me." 

“ He is such a calm chap, nothing tempts hin 

* Maybe | was sufficient temptation.” 

* O, you daughter of Eve.” 

* Joon't abuse my dear first mother, sir. | 
Will acknowledge that she Was so much tw be b. 
ae people taake out. Why did not Master auat 
sibly and Kkimaly point out to ber the error « 
ways? She might bave been ied aright witi 
littie troubie.” 

“In your opinion, then, Adam should have re 
ed with—with a woman. Puor logic! sad + 
bave bocu ty early tate.” 

“Now you are talking nonsense, and only to 
me away frow the questions | wil// have anse 
What kept you, Lionel?” 

““Will you come and see?” 

“* Nothing | should like better.” 

“Come then.” 


“O, what can it be? Would Mrs. Bel! let m 
you think?” 

* Never mind Mrs. Bell. Trust yourself to n 
love you, sweet little Viclet, and mean to mak 
Iny Wite some day. Come with me now.” 

She lo ked straight into hie face for a mor . 
then gave a iow laugh. 





“J will come with you now,” she aaki, “ t 


A | fun of the thing, and because i am curious, but 
\ 


| Ubat other proposal of yours, | have nothing to ® 


yt | that.” She had a very determined, quiet air > 





Well, 1 grant you any and every privilege under the | Smile, and was swiftly carried away amongst the dan- 
sup cheerfully.” cers, while we elders looked on. 

At this Violet put on her little pert pout, and re-| ‘‘ How well the lad dances,” said the general; 
plied : *“ upon my word I did not expect it of him.” 

‘No doubt the saints wont give men anyencour-| ‘‘ Such a partner would put life into any man,” 
agement, because they are unreasonable in their de- | said Will. ‘“‘lam going to have aturn myself pre- 1 a 
sires, and don’t deserve to have them fulfilled.” sentiy.” S| Of what passed, and now resolved to follow. 1 he 

“don’t know about the reason; but I doknow| The next quadrille saw Mr. Bell and Violet stand- P ve | longer any doubts a# to where our pet was t 
about the strength and good-will of my desires. Per- | ing together, with Herbert and me as vis-a vis ft Vp. | taken. 1 left them tw go thelr own way, wh 


written noend of poems about it and him. Instead | But now it is allover, quiteover. He laughed atme! 
of taking advantage of his discovery, Otto imparted | It was very cruel. You know he found my book of 
it to her father. Then Mr. Ashley came to us for | verses, and Otto was so difficult to rhyme to. Ah! 
help. Mrs. Bell, I never could have stayed on at home, 
Will and [ had a private consultation ; then 1 drove | and Iam so thankful you took me away. 1 dreaded 
over to Harley street, and brought Violet away to | coming at first, though.” 
our cosy home. She was a swect little soul, but halt- We had walked up to one of the famous wells to 
frightened and quite at a joss in her new surround- | breakfast—the Sauviniere, that boasts of a greater | 
ings. I had seen her now and then, but knew noth- | attraction than its mineral spring. We had taken 


Jw she chose, and now said her words so resolute!) 
| they startied me. Lionel laughed aloud. 

(ft ‘Time will prove, my dear, and | can wait 
ai | must fetch your cloak, and mufilic you up well. 
“vi | You can come.” 

| 1, very mear them, though hidden, bad beard 1 


























| haps some day I will tell you, and let you judge for | Then I felt almost thanktul that Miss Prudence was | ¢ {ts | went back t my husband and whispered herr. 
ing of her; my visits to Harley street were of the | our meal out under the fine old trees, and found the yourself.” not looking on. Of course we had ali wonderec—tirst A, “) | him. Taen 1 put my shaw! over my head, + 
mest formal. Friendship there was only between the | cotelettes and omelettes wel! deserving cf their wide- | can see all the pretty picture before me still. privately, then to one another—as to what had be- | § | @ | back to the hotel, fetched a bonnet and veil, au: 
gentlemen of the families. Will and Mr. Ashley bad | spread fame. My old gentleman had walked away | Giimpses of very blue sky and fleecy floating cloud- | come of Lionel. At last 1 became uneasy, and depu- , | Jomed Mr. Beil at the entrance of the Mooms 
been schoolfellows once upon a time. Violet sat in | with his cigar, and we two were still sitting in iazy | lets, through the rich foliage overhead, fantastic 


the phaeton beside me, very grave and silent. 

*“Do you like driving?” I asked, whipping my 
ponies well together. We were out on the high road 
now, speeding homewards. 

* Yes, thank you, I like it very much,” she said, 
demurely. 

“This sort of talk wont do,” I thought; “we must 
come to a better understanding, in some way. I must 
win her confidence; atter that we shall get on.”’ So 
I turned and jooked into her pretty face. 

* Violet!” 1 said, “‘have you ever thought any- 
thing at all about me?” 

** Yes—often, because I liked you.” 

‘That was kind. If you thought about me, and 
like me, did you ever pity me?” 

‘Pity you, Mrs. Bell! No, certainly not. Why 





enjoyment, very cosy and confidential. There now | 


drove up to the inn-door a queer old rumbly-tumbly 


chariot, drawn by two small Spa horses, belonging | 
| decidedly to the aboriginal species common there. I 

looked on in the contented, apathetic way in which | 
people reating at ease generally watch the move- | 


ments of active travellers. 

Out of the nondescript vehicle sprang briskly a 
bright-taced, laughing youth, with an unusual quan- 
tity efthickly curling hair, which I noticed all the 
more because in jumping he lost his hat. Him fol- 
lowed, more soberly, a somewhat older man, who 
impressed me by his composed manner. 

**He looks like the light-haired one’s schoolmas- 
ter,” whispered Violet. 

The merry youth ran after his hat, and the other 


shadows swaying on the sward beneath, balmy air all 
, about us. The brave old general opposite, leaning 
cn his younger son’s arm; Aunt Prudence a little 
further back, holding the glass of disagreeable water 
at stiff arm’s-length, my dear Will persuading her, 
in his droll way, to try its salutary effects. Then— 
| between them all and me, and some steps below us— 
! Violet, as lovely a type of maidenhood as I ever had 
| the good fortune to see. Her arched brows raised, 
her sweet iips parted in a smile of protest, her long 
| soft curls taken off the smooth brow, and faliing 
| gracefully over her shoulders, and ber trusting look 
| and hand given child-like to the care of ber bright- 
| faced companion. Her whole attitude—even the soft 
| blue folds of her muslin dress—adding to the imex- 
| plicable charm that an innocent girl has in the eyes 


ted Herbert to go and seek his brother, and net to 
return without him. 

“Too you really not know what keeps him, Mrs. 
Bell?” he asked, looking straight into my eves. 

“*No-imieed,do you? i »m anxions because he 
Was creesed aud waiting, and said Le would come on 
ere. Do you know?” But Herbert was gone be- 
fore he had time to reply; be had muttered, ** J will 
find him,” and had drawn his brows somewhat stern- 
ly, I thought; but then Herbert was so peculiar, and 
might have meant nothing. 

We had met some English friends, and we had 
made some foreign ones. during omr stay, and Violet 
bed more dancing offers than she could accept 


There was a certain Mons. Dejazet, who had put his | 
beart, verbally, at her feet and at my feet, all the | 
evening, and who was excited by cette beaute vir- | 








CHAPTEK il! 
ON THE HEIGHTS 
Wen | put my band apon my husband's arm 

walxed up the stairs, but did mot go alnong.! 
Ganecers this time. We wentimto a iofty, well lig 
raiooh, In Loe centre of which ste«l a crowd. 
il Was ab cage’, anxivur crow war my fret obec 
tion, the pext, it« strange compouent parte i 
seen such pisces betore, | bad watened the gr 
abic of danger with it» weird numbers; I bad he 
the mouotowous cali of the cruupiers, and wat 
them raking up the kt money. [but | bad pm 
| looked with such intense interes! on all theme th 
a* how, on thi nigut, when 1 wished to note 
€fiect upoo our darling and ber admirer. By 
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ever should I?” stepped back to the chaise, and held out both hands | of all beholders. Of course, Liove! had his ‘share in | gina/e toa frantic pitch pf gesticulation. The little 
} She was puzzled and somewhat interested. I did | to help a lady in the difficult descent. She was a) the making of the pretty picture. 
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iy | Ume we bad all begun to think of them a bebong 
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His merry face | man looked altogether like a lively note of admira- | % together. ‘Tneir suitability bad been beyond de 
not answer, and presentiy she spoke ner thoughts very tall, broad-shouldered person of middleage, and | and strong figure; his tawny—I was going to say | tion. He capered and figured about our pet, and @ ay from the hist. Age, tacer ani fortune wouk 
aloud. | had about her an air of severe propriety. This ex- | mance, and it wovid be correct— well then, his tawny | brought her rafraichissements innumerable. She r A a Veill-iated, so we wise elfers hui agreed. A li 
i 4) “You have carriages and horses, and a beautifal | pression went into ail the details cf her sad-colored mane and bewri, and the admiring interest with | took all his attentions in excellent part, and was, ‘4 ng} | 7 Ser tight thay now ahead, far tuo eruch engee 
4 } house, and you cau do just what vou like, and—and attire; her very bonnet-strings were cut into rigidly- which he regarved * the child of wishes,” as he talk- | grateful and amused. Before we left Spa Mons. \ a wy the gembling eperations w beni es. Siow + 
if yi | —you bave a husband who is good to you,and whom = straight lines at the end, and the tips of ber stiftiy- ed bis nonsens: all these things impressed them- | Dejazet had demanded our permission to pay his ad- | w) /,, | Sain Violet would tarn with inquiring look or « 
a | you love—why ever should I pity you?” extended fingers were clothed in square-cut gloves. selves on my ri. i’s eye, and euable me to-day to | dresses to cefte charmente jeune personne Mees ot At” | Mer protector. to whem she clung titmorousiy, t 
ij Ey “You seem quite sure about my loving my hus- 1 «io not say that I discovered such details in these give you a taint i-ca of a) gone but very brilliant | /i—o-/e. I made some allusion to her about ber | \ | IMCK ty the table asxi these mearest amd snest tm 
i | 7Y¥, | band.” first m«mients, but they came to be so associated in reality. French suitor, aud her apswers were quite sufficient | } ks DB) | ered Her ie were parted, aud ali ber power 
j | i a Keck Cluervalion shining trom ber wobdering « 
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THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





to warrant Mr. Bell in humbly declining the proffer- 
ed honor. Mons. Dejazet, with his cinqguante mille 
livres de rentes, was astounded, and went his way in 
wonder, but in peace. 

Herbert soon came back to the ba'l-room. ‘ Lionel 
will follow me directly,” he said, and gave his im- 
patient partner his arm. A few minutes later our 
truant appeared waltzing away with a certain Miss 
Noble. That dance over he came to me. 

“1 am so sorry, Mrs. Bell; I really could not help 
it. I quite intended to come straight here, but was 
detained, and seeing me come in, Mr. Noble begged 
me to dance with his daughter, so I could not come 
straight to you. Where is our sweet Violet?” 

“There is my sweet Violet,” I said, a little coolly; 
“and she is enjoying herself amazingly.” Then I 
looked well into his face. ‘‘ You are strangely flush- 
ed, Lionel, after one dance.” 

“Am 1?” he said, and bit hfs lip. 
wari.” 

** You can rest at your leisure now.” 

‘*No, by Jove. I am going to claim that darling, 
and make up for lost time.” Just then he saw her 
standing opposite. ‘O! Mr. Bell, how delicious she 
looks to-night !’” 

But Violet did not come over to our part of the 
room, a8 he had expected, and as soon as the music 
began again, whirled by with Mons. Dejazet. 

* IL can’t stand this,” muttered Lionel, and hotter 
blood came into his face. He left me, and watched 
his opportunity; with the last chord he litted Violet’s 
hand in his, and walked her off, unceremoniously. 
They went into the further room; I followed swittly, 
and was in time to hear him say: 

“But you must not, must not be angry with me; 
Iam so savage with myself.” 

“ But, Lionel, I will know what kept you. Tell 
me; then I will forgive you and dance with you 
again.” 

*O, do. Dance pretty with me, and don't pout 
aud look so bewitching, or you’ll make me say moro 
than I ought.” 

* You must tell me first, sir.” 

**T cannot tell you first or last, miss,” 

“Then I will not dance, at least not with you. It 
was worth Herbert's while to come to me.” 

‘He is such a calm chap, nothing tempts him.” 

‘* Maybe I was sufficient temptation.” 

**O, you daughter of Eve.” 

“ Don’t abuse my dear first mother, sir. I never 
will acknowledge that she was so much to be blamed 
as people wake out. Why did not Master Adam sen- 
sibly and kindly point out to her the error of her 
ways? She might have been led aright with very 
little trouble.” 

“In your opinion, then, Adam should have reason- 
ed with—with a woman. Puor logic! sad would 
have becu thy early fate.” 

“Now you are talking nonsense, and only to lead 
we away from the questions I will have answered. 
What kept you, Lionel?” 

** Will you come and see?” 

“ Nothing I should like better.” 

“Come then.” 

“OQ, what can it be? Would Mrs. Bell let me, do 
you think?” 

“Never mind Mrs. Beli. Trust yourselfto me. I 
love you, sweet little Violet, and mean to make you 
my wife some day. Come with me now.” 

She looked straight into his face for a moment, 
then gave a iow laugh. 

“T will come with you now,” she said, “for the 
fun of the thing, and because I am curious, but as tu 
that other proposal of yours, I have nothing to say to 
that.” She had a very determined, quiet air when 
she chose, and now said her words so resolutely that 
they startled me. Lionel laughed aloud. 

‘*Time will prove, my dear, and I can wait. We 
must fetch your cloak, and mufile you up well. Now 
you can come.” 

I, very near them, though hiiden, had heard much 
of what passed, and now resolved to follow. I had no 
longer any doubts as to where our pet was to be 
taken, I left them to go their own way, while I 
went back to my husband and whispered hurriedly 
tohim. Then I put my shawl over my head, went 
back to the hotel, fetched a bonnet and veil, and re- 
joined Mr. Beil at the entrance of the Ruoms. 


*T am very 





CHAPTER III. 
ON THE HEIGHTS. 


WHEN 1 put my hand upon my husband’s arm, we 
walked up the stairs, but did not go amongst the 
dancers this time. We went into a lofty, well lighted 
saloon, in the centre of which stood a crowd. Taat 
it was an eager, anxivus crowd was my first observa- 
tion, the next, its strange component parts. I bad 
seen such places before; I had watched the green 
sable of danger with its weird numbers; I had heard 
the monotonous call of the croupiers, and watched 
them rakiug up the lost money. But I had never 
looked with such intense interest on all these things 
a8 now, on this night, when I wished to note the 
effect upon our darling and her admirer. By this 
tine we had all begun to think of them as belonging 
together. Their suitability had been beyond doubt 
from the first. Age, faces and fortunes would be 
Well-mated, so we wise elders bad agreed. A little 
to our right they now stood, far too much engrossed 
by the gambling operations to heed us. Now and 
again Violet would turn with inquiring look or word 


Lionel had not forgotten her presence, but his 
thoughts were chiefly with the game playing before 
him. Mechanically his hand moved towards his 
pocket, and he brought forth small go!d coins. 

“IT must try again,” he said; “ your presence must 
change my luck. Do choose me a number from 
amongst those marked upon the table. Do. Only 
mention one, just one.” 

“Ts it wrong, Lionel?” 

** No, no, very kind; quite right.” 

“ Thirty-six,” said Violet, and Lionel hurriedly 
pushed three ten-franc pieces upon the chosen num- 
ber. 

In another minute thirty-six times that sum lay 
awaiting him. 

Shall I leave it?” he asked. 

* No, no, take it, take yours—anything. But come 
away, please, come away,” said Violet, not in the 
least understanding the transaction, but quite aware 
of the hungry and envious eyes that followed the 
money as it came back into her companion’s hand. 
And then the eyes were turned upon her, and I 
could see the blood mounting painfully into her very 
temples. Some of the eyes so attracted were not 
speedily withdrawn. One swarthy, black-bearded 
man, with eyes likea hawk, rose, and invited our 
pet by look and gesture to take his chair. 

**Mees has all the favor of ze godlike Fortuna,” 
he said, grinning. 

"Do sit, Violet; you will not be noticed so much; 
do, there’s a dear irl, and tell me what to play.” 

** | shall unite to your ventures,” said the foreign- 
er, evidently understanding the purport, though not 
the words of Lionvel’s entreaty. And he backed quite 
out and offered his chair to our poor confused pet. I 
was just coming to the rescue, when Herbert (who 
had a knack of appearing at the right moment on 
this evening) stepped forward. 

* You bave forgotten that I was to have the last 
waltz, Violet,” he said; “‘ I have been seeking you; 
come.” He took her uuresisting hand, gave his 
brother, who was about to interfere, a look that Will 
called a * silencer,” and led her away. They did not 
go back into the ball-room, When I reached the 
hotel, I found my pet in tears. 

“You are over-excited, my darling,” I said, and 
began to take off her ornaments. 

“Tam insuch trouble, I don’t know how to tell 
you. Will you ever forgive me?” 

** Dear child, you have done no harm.” 

“Do you know, do you really ?” 

“Yovs, I was there watching you. We qnite in- 
tended to show you the Rooms some evening, and 
Mr. Bell would have explained the game to yon. 
There was no harm in your going, but Lionel was to 
blame for taking youin your ball-dress.” After this 
the little soul sobbed all the more. I put her into 
her bed and sat beside her, holding her trusting little 
hand in mine, until her breathing became regular, 
the tears dried on her face, and she slept. Pcsrhaps 
another tear feil upon it as I kissed her, but | know 
that 1 thanked God for his mercies, and for the beau- 
ty and bri, htness in this pleasant world. 

Iam sorry to bave to tell you that my old favorite, 
Lionel, did not behave himself very well during the 
next month. Miss Prue was in a state as nearly 
bordering on distcaction as propriety allowed her. 

“The young man must have his fling,” said the 
kind general; ‘he bas never seen anything of the 


sort before. He’ll soon come straight again. Don’t 
worry him, Prue; he is a good lad.” 
“Worry him! What expressions, brother! Coun- 


sel, advice, are now to be spoken of as 1uen speak of 
—of aggressive dugs. Worry, indeed!” 

At last, however, things were getting too bad. 
Lionel tock his seat at the green table as soon as the 
doors were opened, and scarcely left it again until 
they closed forthe night. We all besought the gen- 
eral to interfere. 

* Our little plans for Violet will all be ruined by 
his present thoughtlessness,” 1 urged. Then the fath- 
er told his son he must either give his word not to 
reenter the gambling saloon or return with them ail 
to Eogiand, and at once. Lionel chose the former 
alternative. He must have telt grateful to his father, 
who had allowed him to run on in his own way, and 
given bim all necessary moneys without a word of 
complaint, until a check was absolutely necessary. 
So Lionel acquiesced with a guod grace, and now 
sought to pass bis time, and forget his craving for 
play, in a fresh burst of love-making. But in Violet 
there was a change that chilled these thoughts of his. 
She did not turn from her merry-faced friend; that 
might have avugured hope in the winning her back; 
but she met him without any of her wonted interest 
and sprightliness. She did not care if he came, stay- 
ed, or went. She did not miut walking with him, 
but she showed neither liking nor disinclination 
when sucu walking was proposed. We all saw the 
change, aud I acknowledged that 1 had be. hasty, 
and that the woman's feeling still slumbered in the 
little breast. 

‘* Perbaps she will never care for any one,” said 
Will. ‘This is the second lover in six months.” 

‘*She has never been beloved yet,’’ I answered, 
fearing to say more, as I bad been so manifestly 
wrong in my former ideas. My husband shook his 
head. 

‘You are very queer creatures, you women, very 
queer, and not to be suunded at all. You're either 
too shallow or too deep; it’s not for me to say which. 
How some girls woul! have clung to that handsome 








“That would have been so if a gitl—if Vivlei had 
loved him. But, indeed, matters went too fast and 
too smoothly; we might have been sure they could | 
not all end in rose-color.” 

“ The old theory about its being unfortunate to win 
the first rubber? Cards and love have sumetbing in 
common.” 

“Have they though? Then I will thank you for 
some infurmation about—” 

But that led on to another subject, with which | 
Violet has nothing todo. That young person was al- | 
together in a somewhat contradictory and unsatis- | 
factory frame of mind for weeks after the ball at the 
Redoute. She made desperate love to the dear old | 
general, and turned her back, as Will says, on all | 
her other friends. I never found out what passed | 
between her and Herbert when he led her home on ! 
that eventful night; but I know that she shunned | 
him, could not be induced to take a walk with him | 
alone, and scarcely auswered if he spoke to her. | 
And yet I caught her eyes earnestly fixed upon his | 
tuce sometimes, and I knew that she heard, ay, and | 
eagerly listened to, the few words be spoke. He was 
not much with us; he liked walking, and woald 
often start away with Lis knapsack on his back, for 
two or three days’ tour. 

October was coming upon us now, and we began 
to speak of going home. L had resolved that nothing 
but absolute necessity—or a good husband—should 
take our darling trom us again. She was such a 
blessing aud comfort, and so constantly reminded us, 
by her very name even, of spring and sunshine, and 
all that is sweet and pure in Nature’s day of 
promise. 

How long might she be with us? I thought. I 
held a letter from Mr. Asuley in my hands. I had 
told him my wishes and opinions honestly, and he 
had responded with all possible kindness. He would 
not take her away. How about that handsome 
lover with the tawny mane? 

We elders were sitting out in the beautiful avenue, 
listening to the energetic band, and the two in my 
thoughts were walkizg leisurely up and down. Lion- 
el’s arm had been offered and rejected, and he had 
folded his hands upon his back. Violet, a little 
pouting, alittle trifling, wholly charming, toyed with 
her parasol, looked provoking!y into his tace, and 
gave him pert answers in her uwn pert way. At last 
he grew impatient of her nonsense, and must—I 
judge from later contessions—have said something 
like: 

“ You are making fun of me, Violet. I am in earn- 
est, and will not be laughed at. I tell you plainly, 
once for all, I love you, and want you to be my wife. 
Iam tired of all this play. Let there be an end to 
it.” 

**T don’t think I made the beginning?” 

“You did. I thought you beautiful that very first 
day, when I placed your little toot in the wishing- 
place. I wished then that you might have put it 
upon my neck instead, and called me your slave. I 
would have done your bidding fast enough.” 

‘“* Now you know me better you want me to do 
yours. Thanks; Idon’t care about a master at pres- 
ent.” And she laughed merrily enough. Then he 
stood still, fronting her. 

** Violet,” he said, “I ask you, for the last time, 
will you be my wife? I know Mrs. Bell would like 
it, 80 would my father; he wants me settled; and 
surely your father could not object. Violet, may we 
write and ask him?” 

“No!” she said, and I saw her plant her foot and 
paragol tirmly down into the ground. ‘“ No, no, no! 
ten thousand times, no! And I tell you, Lionel, you 
will never change me, not if you worry me all the 
tew days we stay together, you will never change me. 
{ don’t love you, and I don’t love Mr. Otto, thougn 
you have picked up that silly stoyy, and choose to 
say 80, and—and—and—1l don’t think I know what 
love is, and—and —I don’t wish to. There!” 

* Let me teach you. I can, and will.” 

“From you 1 could never learn it. Let us be 
triends. Shake hands, and have done with this nou- 
sense, once for all.” 

O¢ course, he would not shake hands, but went 
away from ber with hasty and angry steps. 

She told it all to me afterwards, and silenced all 
comments or eulogy. 

“ Dearest and kindest of mothers—and you do 
seem to me like a mother,” she said, with her cyes 
full of tears, “‘ you love me, and you love dear Mr. 
Bell, and you know how nice that is, and we are all 
so happy. Let us go onso. I am sorry if he cares 
for me; I know it wont last; but I do assure you I 
can never care for him, in the right way, you know.” 
And she would say no further word in the matter. 

After that walk Lionel did not come near her. He 
was asomewhat spoilt and a vain young man, and 
his vanity had received a smarting blow, which he 
could neither ignore nor forgive. 

The last morning of our pleasant stay hai come. 
Violet had hurried away to her mineral bath, frem 
which she was wont to return like Hebe, or Aurora, 
or any one famous for rosiest health. Herbert had 
been away for a day’s walking, but had promised to 
return in time “ to see us off.” 

After her bith, Violet walked away along the wind- 
ing path, up to the heights that tower over the town. 
‘* | wanted to take a last look at the dear old place,” 
she told me, afterwards, ‘“‘and I mazchei away, up 
and up, till I came to the brightest point for the 
view. 1 tuok my hat off, and stoo.i panting and look- 








before sunrise, on purpose to—to to see us again 
before we went, and to offer me a little flower that he 
had found. He said, ‘Was it not a very strange 
time of year for a—for this?’ Then he showed mea 
forget-me-not. It seemed to come in answer to his 
thoughts and wishes, he said, just as now came the 


| Violet in whose hand be wished to lay that other 


blossom. Then he gave me the flower, and held my 
hand, and— and--somehow, all at once, he held me 
tuo, and I cried, and I think he cried, but I don’t 
know. He said be was too happy. Dearest of moth- 
ers, ldo kyo that ido love him, and that I am too 
happy, aud that it is—so nice!” 

So the woman had arisen at last. It was not very 
long before I had to give into another’s keeping the 
glorious flower that had come so young and guileless 
a blossom ints mine. 

It isonly a sketch, you see, a little jotting down 
about sunsbine and love; perhaps a rain or a storm 
cloud, but it speaks of a time that has led to a very 
beautiful sammer in two human lives, now one. 


oor 





GOLDEN THOUGHT.—We know not the author of 
the following, but it is one of the most beautiful germ- 
inations of the human mind we have ever read: Na- 
ture will be reported. All things are engaged in 
writing their own history. The plant and the peb- 
ble go attended by their own shadows. The rock 
leaves its scraiches on the mountain side, the river 
its bed in the soil; the animal leaves its bones in the 
stratum, the fern and the leaf their modest epitaph 
in the coal. The falling drop makes its sepulchre in 
the sand or stone; not a footstep in the snow or along 
the ground, but privts, in characters more or less 
lasting, a map of its march; every act of man in- 
scribes its memories on its fellows and his own face, 
The air is full of sound, the sky of tokens; the groynd 
is all me‘noranda signatures, and every object is cov- 
ered with hints which speak to the intelligent. 
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CHEAP PLEASURES.—Wealth is not necessary to 
enjoy the beauties of a landscape, not now necessary 
to procure pleasures derived trum books. A small 
garden—even the cherished plant in the window—is 
a source of pleasure; and, where the mind is waiting 
to be pleased, the very sounds of life, rural or other- 
wise, are each musical with joy. Knowledge opens 
her storehouse for the winter evening, while piety 
silvers all of earth with divine goodness, striking a 
vista through its deepest sorrow to that world where 
the obedient are filled with the fullness of joy. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


RICHARD DOBBS SPAIGHT, 

ONE of the signers of the Constitution of the United 
States, was born in North Carolina. His maternal 
ancestor was Arthur Dobbs, who was appointed Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina by King George ITI., in 1754. 
He was a native of Ireland, a man of letters and 
liberal views. He died at Town Creek, on the 28th 
of March, 1765, in the 824 year of his age. 

Richard Dobbs Spaight was left an orphan at an 
early age. He was sent abroad, an’! commenced his 
academic studies in Ireland, and completed them at 
the University of Glasgow, in Scotland. 

In 1778, he returned to North Carolina, and joined 
the American army as aide-de camp to General 
Richard Uaswell. He took part in the battle of Cam- 
den, South Carolina, where the Southern army un- 
der General Gates, were defeated in a general ac- 
tion with the Britisi army under Lord Cornwallis, 
on the 16th of August, 1780. In 1781, he represented 
the town of Newbern, in the House of Commons; and 
in 1783, 1783 and 1784, he was elected torepresent the 
State in the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, 
In 1787 and 1786, he was again elected to Congress, 
from Craven county. 

In 1787, he was elected as delegate to the Conven- 
tion, with William Blount and Hugh Williamson, 
which met at Philadelphia on the 17ch of September, 
1787, to form the Constitution of the United States, 
In 1788, he was a member of the State Legislature, 
and in the same year he was elected Governor of ths 
State. In 1798, he wasa Representative in Congress, 
where he served until 1801, in which year he was 
elected to the State Senate. 

In September, 1802, in consequence of some expres- 
sions of the Hon. John Stanley, in regard to his po- 
litical career, an angry correspondence took place, 
which terminated by a challenge from Mr. Stanley. 
The duel took place on the 5th of September, 1502, 
and upon the fourth fire, Governor Spaight received 
a ball in the right side, which terminated his life in 
a few hours. 

Richard Dobbs spaight, Jr., son of the above, was 
born in Newbern, North Carolinagin 1796, was edu- 
cated at the university of the State, where he grad- 
uated in 1815. He was a lawyer by profession, and 
was elected to the legislature in 1819. In 1820, 1821 
and 1822, he was a member of the State Senate. In 
1823, he was elected to Congress, where he served 
oneterm. He was again elected to the Senate where 
he served continuously until 1854, a period of ten 
years, when he was chosen Governor of the State, 
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TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


We welcome anything which will tend to increase 
the spirit of kindness for the insane, and insure their 
better treatment. We have before written upon this 
topic, but it is one that will bear repeating many 
times; and we have just read a paper im a foreign 
journal describing a crazy colony at Ghee), in Belgi- 
um, that presents some new features in insane treat- 
ment that it is well to know. There is a romance 
connected with the formation of the colony—the slay- 
ing of a beautiful Christian princess upon the spot, 
by her pagan father, and thus sanctifying the place 
to which insane people have ever since come and 
been cured. The reputation thus acquired, or some 
peculiarity of the soil or climate, or perbaps both 
together, render it just adapted to the cases of ipsane 
people, and they are sent there, and remain, with 
the best results. The entertainment of the insane is 
the business of Gheel, where, instead of its being a 
burden to have care of them, it is regarded quite the 
opposite. It is made asource of positive gain to the 
housebolders, who have been themselves insane, who 
ata very cheap rate receive the boarders and put 
them to work. Thus each householder who by good 
conduct and tact has earned a medical certificate is 
qualified to receive one, or cccasionally two, such 
lodgers. The rate of payment is from sixty-five to 
eighty-five centimes daily. They make up the bal- 
ance in the work the lodgers pertorm. 

Those who are ai all conversant with peasant life 
on the continent, understand what is called by a late 
writer the alchemy of property—the alchemy which 
converts even rocks and sand into gold. The small 
proprietor who can make the work of his little chil- 
dren profitable, knows how to utilize the spasmodic 
efforts of the deficient and crazy. The latter, if be 
sometimes finds labor irksome, ison the whole a great 
gainer by sharing the interests and sympathies of the 
sane with whom he is hourly associated, and by feel- 
ing that he is a useful member of society. Added to 
the inestimable influence of old tradition, the prev- 
alence of peasant proprietorship and the cheapness 
ot land are among the great secrets of the success of 
the Gheel system. 

A recent visitor at Gheel describes what he saw in 
the potato season, when sane and insane were occu- 
pied in collecting and storing the crop, with appa- 
rently equal interest. Sometimes side by side with 
the care-keepers, sometimes alone, or only accompa- 
nied by a child, the crazy colonists were laboring 
heartily. Instead of working under, they appeared 
to be working with their hosts; asystem which must 
tend to lighten their labor. In the houses he says 
the sight that meets the eye is scarcely less gratify- 
ing. Here in the common room are found seated at 
the fire in company with the old people, women and 
smal! children, the insane who are uniit for field 
labor—not, however, idle—for, animated by the soci- 
ety of busy companions, most of the patients tind 
congenial employment. Some help in the house, 
amuse the children, or take care of the pig, the in- 
variable member of a household. Others follow the 
handicraft learned in earlier and happier days. But 
when possibie, outdoor labor is so universally pro- 
nounced the best and healthiest for mind and body, 
that it is chietiy in the towns that the crazy artisans 
are seen plying their trades. Tailors, shoemakers, 


carpenters, blacksmiths and saddlers, convert the | 


lodgers’ chambers into ateliers, while the women 
employ themselves according to their tastes and 
capabilities in netting, knitting, sewing and lace- 
making. 

Their host is regarded as a companion rather than 
a taskmaster, and industry becomes voluntary. 


But 
the colonists are allowed more than liberty and labor. | 





Tueir tastes are cultivated and encouraged. They 
have concerts among themselves, of vocal and instru- 
mental music; and any gift or taste develops rapidly 
in the sympathetic sunshine of Gheel. 

The children and the insane are on the best terms, 
the former instinctively refraining from teasing the 
latter. How far confidence may be placed in the 
patients is shown by many anecdotes. A woman 
holding her baby was alone in the room with her 
lodger when be was attacked by a fit of maniacal 
fury. Feeling that she and the child were at his 
mercy, she calculated on the lunatic’s affection for 
the infant, and, placing it in his arms, retired. The 
rush of feeling induced in the maniac by this cour- 
ageous Manceuvre subdued the paroxysm; over- 
whelmed by the sense of responsibility and by his 
affection for his pet, the lunatic caressed and fondled 
the child till the mother returned, in a few minutes, 
to find all calm and peaceful. They are very kind to 
animals and birds, which they tame and protect, 
and tind solace for many an hour in their company. 

An instance is given of the entente cordiale that 
exists between the family and the boarder. A poor 
German weaver boarded with an artisan, who devo- 
ted himself to his cure. Befvre this was accomplish- 
ed, the artisan died, leaving a widow and four 
children almost destitute. The boarder at once 
seemed to realize the position of affairs, and devoted 
his recovered energies, as far as possible, to aid the 
widow and orphans. He educated the latter; and 
the old German, sixty-eight years old, appears every 
Sunday at church, accompanied by his adopted 
children. 

A large per centage are cured, but not all; and 
though it is calculated to cure many a type of insan- 
ity, the Gheel system is more especially desirable as 
affording the means fur a happy and useful life to 
numbers who must, under almost any other circum- 
stances, drag out their weary length of days in listiess 
inaction, fretful petulance, or dangerous ferocity. 
But the mere existence of such a colony, the fact 
that such a system is, and has for ages been, possible, 
is immensely valuable, both in its direct effects and 
in the encouraging lesson of patience, consideration 
and hope that it teaches to those who are of sound 
mind. Many become ineane, but not for all such is 
the whole range of their lives necessarily and hope- 
lessly poisoned. 





SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION. 


It appears to us that things are not in the most 
happy position down South, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the large military force kept there, and the 
growth of the Union sentiment, and the success at 
reconstruction, there is room for considerable im- 
provement. The call upon the government for troops 
to protect the people of the several States looks very 
much as if the war was about to break out again, 
and gives the comforting impression to the tax payer 
that the support of a large army at the South is to be 
added to the already onerous burden of taxation. 
Force may be added to force, but violence never can 
coerce men who have once been free, and other policy 
must be pursued to secure a desired peace. We do 
not believe in the need of war there, any more than 
General Grant does. He wisbes for peace; and the 
way to secure the peace is to reach it through kind- 
ness and justice, not through hatred and violence. 
From reading some papers at the North, one would 
scarcely deem that the war was over; and, instead 
of conciliation and Christian kindness, the most 
violent sentiments are inculcated, calculated to 
harden the Southern heart and repel its approach to 
harmony and concession. While this teeling prevails 
at the North, in vain may we hope for peace at the 
South. We shall never have it till the States are 
again States in the hands of their own people. We 
say this with no partisan feeling; we say it as simply 
desiring union and peace, that must come through a 
restored and vindicated constitution. The South 
was demoralized by the war, as the North would 
have been had this been the scene of strife, and the 
violence is the natural result. But give the courts 
sway again, backed by a healthy militia system, and 
there will be no need of United States assistance, as 
asked, which will familiarize the people too much 
with centralized power. Let the States take care of 
themselves. 





ART ITEMS. 

CHURCH'S NiaGARA.—Never were pigments ar- 
ranged to produce more charming effects than those | 
which Mr. Church employs in his new picture of | 
Niagara, at Williams & Everett’s. The former pic- | 
ture was grand, but it merely embraced the Amer- 
ican fall; this comprehends the whoie. It is from 
the American side, but the view includes the whole 
extent, sweeping away to the Canadian shore termi- 
nating with Table KR ck. The majesty of the scene 
is admirably depicted, in its general sublimity, while 
such fidelity to details has been observed that those 
tamiliar with the scene are filled with satisfaction at 
the portraiture, and delight at the art which has re- | 
produced nature so faithfully. A chromo of the | 
picture, for sale as above, is a correct transcript of it, | 
done in Paris in the very highest style of the art—a | 
most desirable thing. 


Botnnr 1IN.—This new picture by J. E. C. Peter- 
son, on free exhibition at Williams & Everett’s, we 
think this artist’s best. It represents an emigrant 
ship, bound in, taking a pilot in Boston harbor. A | 
squall is prevailing, compelling vessels to strike their | 
light sails, and the water bears the peculiar tone of | 
our bay in a stiff northwest wind. The picture is 
very bold; the seamanship of it masterly. | 





' took the Princess Mingrelia. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


THE ART OF DRESSING WELL.— We have a few 
words of advice which lwlies would do well to read, 
if they wish to dress to ad vantage and wear costumes 
that will please the eye. In the first piace, in adapt- 
ing the dress to the shape and size of the wearer, a 
certain knowlecge of drawing, and of the proper 
proportions of the figure, is of course the chief help. 
There are, however, a few well ascertained rules 
which may safely be taught. One, for instance is, 
that transverse shapes generally tend to lessen 
height and increase breadth, while longitudinal forms 
have the opposite effect. Another well-known rule 
is the tendency of light colors to increase apparent 
size,and vice versa. People of more than average 
size should be cautious about wearing white or very 
light color for this reason, although it must always 
be remembered that proportion and color impress 
the eye 80 much more sensibly than mere scale that 
this rule is a very subordinate one, and only applied 
after those more important subjects have been thor- 
oughly considered. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that more than average size necessarily in- 
volves a certain degree of conspicuousness, which 
makes any peculiarity of dress doubly undesirable in 
such cases. A swall person may wear with impunity 
both colors and shapes which would be inexcusably 
striking on a large figure. Nothing goes so far to 
redeem unusual size as complete repose both in form 
and color. 

FALL HAts.—A simple, beautiful hat for faliisa 
bergere or shepberdess hat—a emal! round shape, 
covered with rows of gathered black lace in circles, 
with garnet velvet binding, and locse spray of Sul- 
tan velvet vine Jeaves and berries at one side, run- 
ning riot among the lace. A circular fali of gathered 
lace, with velvet heading, bangs below the face. 
The Norman bat ira shape like a hat cut in two 
across the crown; a lace quilling in front is high 
enough to form a diadem effect, and a rich rose, with 
dull leaves, shows from the face. The vei! is large 
and square, put on by a corner under the rose to 
cover nearly the whole hat, and the side corners 
tolded back in gracefu) fashion to show the rich lace 
edge, the length floating far down the back. 

KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.—There is nothing 
more pleasant than te see woman accept gracefully 
what must inevitably be her lot, especially old age. 
And nothing is more shallow and unbecoming than 
to see women who are decidedly passee, attempting 
to appear youthful. Dyed hair and stuffed wrinkles 
area libel on nature at best; but when combined 
with childlike simplicity and sweet sixteen affecta- 
tions, are as incongruous as a strawberry shortcake 
on an iceberg. There’s an old book which says a 
*“ hoary head is a crown of glory.” But the dear 
book is so little read now-a-days that more “ crowns 
of glory ” are supposed to lie in a bottle of hair dye, 
than in the laboratory that nature superintends. 
Beauty does not consist simply in smooth cheeks and 
brow and lineless faces. Men are never, usually, so 
handsome before thirty as after. Beautiful lives 
should make women more beautiful at forty than 
they are at twenty. 


DRINKING FOR HUSBANDsS.—An habitue of Sara- 
toga—we presume acrusty old bachelor—thinks that 
the principal object which women have in drinking 
spring water is to get husbands. And by long and care- 
ful observation, be also thinks that he can tell about 
how much water is required to make sure of a hus- 
band. He says an elderly woman with seven daugh- 
ters has married off three of them by drinking the wa- 
ters of the spring, and that it required an average of 
500 gallons to a husband. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gogstp.—No Grecian bend- 
ers have appeared in Philadelphia.—A New Yorker 
missed his wife and $30,000 in bonds last week. 
Some half a dozen girls in a convent in Cincinnati 
climbed the walls and ran off the other night. One 
broke her ankle in making a long jump, and was 
caught.—Mrs. Robert Lincoln wore white silk trim- 
med with white satin, with pearl ornaments, when 
she “stood up.”——-A woman in San Francisco cut 
off the head of her child, then cut her own throat, 
and while bleeding to death endeavored to inducea 
police officer to arrest her husband for committing 
the deed. She recovered and owned up.— Visiting 
cards of wood, enamelled, are the latest agony.—— A 
woman weighing 200 pounds has found the strength 


to run away with a married man in New York.— | 


Albany has had a diamond wedding—Miss Walker 
is now Mrs. Marvin.—aA belle at Newport was re- 
cently presented with a basket of flowers valued at 
$200. She says “her brother gaveit to her.”——A 


comic paper in Spain was recently seized because it | 


glorified “‘ thin women.” It was taken as a slur upon 
her portly majesty ——Vienna has a female orchestra 
which concertizes successfully—Prince Murat 
thought he was marrying a very rich wife when he 
It now turns out that 


| She had not paid for her jewelry, and the bills have 


been sent in to Achille, who is comparatively poor. 


| ——The story comes from London that Mrs. John | 

| Wood has married one of the writers on the Tele- | 
| graph.—The Countess of Girgenti appeared at 
Paris in a violet silk walking dress and a white | 
fanchon bonnet.—Female cricketers are the latest | 
| Vicrorres.—The best victories are those that are | 


development of woman’s rights in England.—The 
queen of Prussia is now travelling in France incog- 
nito. She calls herself Countess Hohenthal. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOv'’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FoR NOVEMBER, 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 65 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated M 


good and useful. 
per vear. 


The November number of Ballou’s Magazine warns 
us that a new volume will commence with the Janu- 
ary issue, when great inducements are promised for 
subscribers. The number before us is good, fresh and 
original, well printed and on white, heavy paper. We 
are glad to see that the press all over the country is 
complimenting Ballou’s Magazine, as it deserves, 
Here is the table of contents for the Nevember num- 
ber: ‘‘ Natural Scenery of the Amazon;” “81. 
Thomas’s Church, Taunton; ”** California Gok! Min- 
ing;” * Lunatic Asylum, Columbus, Ohio ;” “ Where 
and What about Orsters;” “‘A Woman's Error;” 
“The Use we make of Life;” Lady Marian’s Deteat ;” 
“A Delightful Drive ;” ‘‘ The Secret Despatch ;” “ In- 
dian Summer ;” ‘‘ My Grandfather’s First Prayer ;” 
“Ember Pictures;” ‘Our Adventure in Titania 
Bay ;” “Nora Bryce ;” “ Little by Little;” “ Acarde- 
my Jokes and Scrapes ;” ‘“‘ The Double Test ;” * Loat 
in the Storm;” ‘“‘Oun YouNG PEOPLE's Strory- 
TELLER— Old Hugh’s Look-off, or, Maury Stone’s 
Pride; “‘Amy’s Sacrifice; ‘‘ How the Girls got rid of 
Freddy ;” “‘ The Naughty Kitten ;” “ The Housekeep- 
er;” “Czrious Matters;” ‘Facts and Fancies!” 
*“ The Smokers’’— (Humorous I)lustrations.) 

BALLOv’s MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the peri8dical depots throughout the country, 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 


The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00—Novy- 
ELETTE and BaLiov’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION AND BALLOU'S MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $500. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9.00. 

THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin and an 

Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lori 


Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This full and interesting history of the Crimean 
war, by Kinglake, is another valuable addition to 
the literature of England and the world. No war 
ever agitated men of which there was less known 
than that of the Crimea, in which the interests cf 
four great nations were involved, and which ende: 
in the discomtiture of Russia, the contestant against 
the other three. Mr. Kinglake presents, in his 
strong and clear manner, the causes that led to the 
war, and describes the incidents that grew out ot it 
with the vigor and minuteness of the historian, but 
also with the grace and eloquence of the literateur. 
The incidents are many, and to recall them, as re- 
membered, renews, in the pages of the volumes, the 
interest with which they were regarded when they 
occurred, and we fight the battles o’er again, with 
the autbor. His books are illustrated with maps and 
diagrams, and facilities are afforded for a thorough 
comprehension of the text, that, however, are scarce- 
ly needed. Two volumes of the work have been 
published. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. Complete Edition. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


A cheap edition of Tennyson’s works, at the low 
price of half a dollar, isa Boston novelty that will 
become popular. it is on diamond type, of very neat 
print, paper covers, and is illustrated by a fine 
vignette of the author. 

Our MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. With 
Eigbt lilustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
The “Charles Dickens Edition”? is now nearly 

completed, and presents the handsomest edition for 

the price demanded for it that has come from the 

American press. It is elegantly printed,on clear 

type, handsomely bound and illustrated, and is just 

the edition one would choose to have in his library. 

Its size is very convenient for reading, and it is pub- 

lished by the authority of the author, a strong claim 

upon the public where so many disregard an author’s 

Tights who chances to be on the wrong side of the 

Atlantic ocean. 

WHAT ANSWER? By Anna E. Dickinson. Beston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 

This book embodies, in the form of a story, the pe- 
culiar views of the authoress upon vita! questions of 
the time, showing the difference, in a free country, 
that a drop of blood makes in fixing the status of a 
man. The book is very forcibly written, and is 4 
strong advocate fur the colored race. She illustrates 
| her arguments by citing the New York riots, and 
j ends with the rejection of a colored soldier, at the 

polls, because he is colored; leaving the reader to 
| answer the question wiuether the war is over or not. 

It is of course highly sensational, and breathes the 





| fierce spirit of the authoress. 





| 

| BALLOU’s MONTHLY.—It has always been a ys 
| tery to us, and doubtless to many others, how a ae 
| azine possessing the merit of Baliou’s Monthly could 
be published at so low a price as it is. The Uc suber 
| number of this magazine is betore us with its usual 
| attractive table of contents. Among other articler of 
interest, we would cal! partici ular attention to the 
“Ascent of Mount Shasta,” “Woman’s Err, 

| ** Eisie’s Love,” “Stealing Strawbernes.”” and “A 
Mate to Patnam’s Wolf.”—Columtus Despatch. 





least bloody—those that, though achieved by the 
| hand, are managed by the head. 
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agazine, 
devoted to literature, amnsement, and all that is | 
Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 | 
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4 The harvest of the rear drew nigh; 

Like the purple and gold of a sunset ky 
Was the bloom of the grapes by the garde: 
| Where clusters of golden apples mill 


A scariet bough on the forest trees, 

| Like a banner flung on the autumn breerc 
| Proclaimed that the days were drawing ne 
' 





That crowned with fruitage the glowing » 


| The barns were fragrant with new-mown | 
j The golden arrows of sunlight lay 

| O’er flelds of grain and ripening corn, 
| Where the reapers had wrought since ear! 
| 
Merry and giad were the harvesters then 
Our gay voices rang over hillside and gten 
, Wh le the maidens we loved caught up th 
| And the forest reechoed our music again 





Our hearts were as light as the buovant d 
That floats at our touch from the thistiews 
For we dreamed when the days of the har: 
Those songs at our bridals would echo onc: 


| But Death was the chief of the harvestme: 
Unseen he had entered our beautiful glen, 
And the fairest and loveliest maid of them 
| Was the first the fell reaper bad destined t 


We laid her to rest ere the harvest was o'e 
And her sweet tones wil! fall on our care bh 
But we know tn the angelic choir above 

| She is singing the praise of the God that 7 


There the fruits and the flowers have imm 
Untouched by the blight and the mildew « 
There the harvest is ended, the reapers at 

And partings unknown in the land of the! 
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THE HARVEST. 


BY MRS. 8. P. MESERVE HATES. 





The harvest of the year drew nigh; 

Like the purple and gold of a sunset sky 

Was the bloom of the grapes by the garden wall, 
Where clusters of golden apples fall. 


A scarlet bough on the forest trees, 

Like a banner flung on the autumn breeze, 
Proclaimed that the days were drawing near, 
That crowned with fruitage the glowing year. 


The barns were fragrant with new-mown hay, 
The golden arrows of sunlight lay 

O'er fields of grain and ripening corn, 

Where the reapers had wrought since early morn. 


Merry and glad were the harvesters then,— 

Our gay voices rang over hillside and glen, 

Wh le the maidens we loved caught up the refrain, 
And the forest reechoed our music again. 


Our hearts were as light as the buoyant down, 

That floats at our touch from the thistlewood's crown, 
For we dreamed when the days of the harvest were o'er, 
Those songs at our bridals would echo once more. 


But Death was the chief of the harvestmen; 
Unseen he had entered our beautiful glen, 

And the fairest and loveliest maid of them all 
Was the first the fell reaper had destined to fall. 


We laid her to rest ere the harvest was o'er, 

And her sweet tones will fall on our ears nevermore; 
But we know in the angelic choir above 

She is singing the praise of the God that we love. 


There the fruits and the flowers have immortal birth, 
Untouched by the blight and the mildew of earth; 
There the harvest is ended, the reapers at rest, 

And partings unknown in the land of the blest. 
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MISS ARLINGCOURT’S WILL. 


BY M. T. CALDOR, 





CHAPTER V. 


WILD shriek went tearing 
through the quiet house 
with its shrillcry of horror 
and terror, and its under- 
tone of passionate grief 
startled every sleeperin the 
west wing at Arlingcourt 
Rise, while yet the morn- 
ing’s gray hung over the 
scene, and in a moment 
longer, the group gathered 
instantaneously in disha- 
bille in the great corridor 
saw Belinda rush out of 
Miss Arlingcourt’s chamber 
with a face like a dead per- 
son’s only for its terrible 
agony, wringing her hands wildly. 

“OQ, go tor a doctor! go for a doctor! Harry, all of 
you! Miss Arlingcourt is ill! she does net speak— 
she does not move—she is as cold as ice!” 

The housekeeper rushed past her into the cham- 
ber, and all the female servants followed. Barbara 
Thorne, coming from her door, still fastening the 
pearl buttons of her wrapper, saw Mr. R:leigh com- 
ing out with a face full cf surprise and excitement. 
She went by him without a word or lock, and enter- 
ed upon that impressive scene. There was the terri- 
fied group of weeping women, and there was the 
pallid, rigid, stirless figure extended on the couch. 
Barbara Thorne shut her eyes a moment before she 
was able to turn them upon the face; but when she 
saw it, somehow, it lessened the sheck to find it 
touchingly beautiful with a peaceful smile. 

“0 Cornelia!” she cried, flinging berself on her 
knees before the bed, ‘‘ you have found rest at last.” 

Reynold Raleigh had come back to watch Mrs. 
Thorne, but she would rot give her countenance to 
his scrutiny, but kept it buried in her hands. Once 
she caught Belinda’s poor old hand, and wrung it 
fiercely. 

‘*O Belinda, do you think it was anything in that 
vial? I shall never forgive myself that I did not | 
snatch it out of her hand.” 

“‘The Lord only knows. Omy lamb—my beautiful 
mistress! O, the last Arlingcourt,” moaned Belinda. 

But upon the excitement and confusion came a | 
pair of physicians, summoned by zealous servants 
trom either villige, and before their grave faces the 





personal grief, for she had been a kind and faithful | 
mistress to them all. 

Belinda was crouching on the floor at the back of 
the bed, rocking herself to and fro, Presently Mrs. | 
Thorne came forward with a pale, distressed fice. 

“I wish to state to you, gentlem@h, what took | 
place last nigbt. Our dear, dear friend was ill, 
wretchedly ijl all day, and we ought to have sent for 
medical advice. She insisted upon taking some med- 
icine from a vial of mine, although I was very unwill- 
ing because I knew nothing about it; Belinda here 
heard me remonstrate. Will you be so good as to 
examine it, and tell me if you think it possible the 
medicine could have been injurious?” 

She held out the tiny vial, one of the golden-tipped 
vials of the India casket, but not the central one 
which held the sapphire glimmer. 

The learned men took it, tasted it carefully, and 
each pronounced it a mild opiate which could not 
possibly have been the cause of the lady’s death. 
Mrs. Thorne drew a sigh of relief. 

“O, it is such a relief to my mind! 
it might have come from that.” 

Reynold Raleigh stood in the doorway with the 
gravity on his face becoming the mournful occasion. 

* Be sure, O be sure, that you use every test to 
make sure that your help cannot bring her back to 
us,” he said. 

And in a moment more he walked away. Mrs. 
Thorne slowly fellowed. At the foot of the stairs the 
pair confronted each other. 

*‘ Sbe knew the whole, Reynold. Miss Arlingcourt 
knew just what had been done ont there in Italy. 
The whole plot was revealed to her,” spoke Mrs. 
Thorne, in a Jow, hasty voice. 

** You are a brave little woman, Barbara.” 

She shivered, and turned away. Then she asked, 
almost fiercely: 

** How soon shall we be married?” 

- * Let us have the funeral first, Barbara.’’ 

* Yes, I suppose so. Did you see that smile on her 
face? She has not looked sv happy since—since she 
was a girl out there in Florence.” 

Reynold Raleigh shrugged his shoulders, 

‘“‘After the funeral, the will,” he muttered. 

Which assertion events verified. Mies Ariingcourt, 
still looking like a beautiful marble statue with 
that rapturous smile on ber face, was carried out 
from the house of her fathers. She, the last cf 
her race, was borne tenderly and reverently to the 
Arlingcourt vault under Blackwater Church, ard 
left there, with the great mouldering cc flin of her 
father drooping its sable fringe on the fresh gloss of 
the casket which contained that which but so brief'a 
time before had lived and suffered, had hoped and 
feared, with all the Arlingcourt fervor of passion. 
She had found rest, as Barbara Thorne kept saying 
over and over again to herself, with a wild persistence 
which frightened her, because it somehow seemed 
that some invisible thing was keeping at her side, 
and whispering an accusing sentence which she felt 
herself compelled to reply to. 

The nearer circle of acquaintances and friends re- 
turned to the mansion, understanding that the will 
was to be read then and there, and keenly curious, 
as indeed was natural, about the disposition of this 
large and ancient estate. 

Noel Calderwood and his daughter of course were 
present. The former had attempted to occupy the 
first place in the funeral procession, but receiving a 
black frown from Mr. Reynold Raleigh, had conclud- 
ed discretion was the better part of valor in this case, 


I was so afraid 


.and stepped back into the rear of the home party. 


The little nervous apothecary could hardly con- 
trol himself enough to make a respectable appear- 
ance. He was in a fierce perspiration from the crown 
of his bead to the sole of his foot. What wild fears 
and still more daring hopes danced through his mind! 
He had extorted from bis daughter a full description 
of her conversation with Miss Arlingcourt, and he 
felt sure that it had a meaning. Only one thing 
alarmed him. Had there been time for her to exe- 
cute the change he was so positive she intended? 

The confident air of Mr. Raleigh disconcerted him 
terribly. He kept his restless eyes darting from the 
grave, sedate countenance of the latter gentleman to 
the lawyers, though he might have learned as much 
from the blavk walls as from their sphinx faces, 
trained to keep secrets securely. But at length the 
announcement was made that all interested might 
take places in the library to hear the will of the last 
Arlingcourt. 

Of course Mr. Reynold Raleigh led the way, witha 
decorous gravity on his face, but no uneasiness. 
Mrs. Thorne with her bonnet on, and its crape veil 
dropped over her face, came after, and singly or in 
pairs, other pecple followed. Noel Calderwood had 
his conspicuously white handkerchief in his band, 
using it continually one way or another, and his 
pretty daughter, looking shy and frightened, and 
somehow a little ashamed, clung to his arm, and 
dropped hastily into the first seat offered her, and 
never litted her eyes from the floor until the whole 
ceremony was ended. 

Not that the sweet little Lucy, who kad @ soul 





lamenting crowd opened and dispersed. 

Barbara Thorne, however, still with her face hidden 
kept her place. 

‘*Dead! She has complained of her heart this year | 
back,” said the physician who had hitherto attended 
the late mistress of Arlingcourt Rise. ‘‘ But I had 
no idea it would be so sudden as this.” 

And then in grave and learned terms the pair con- 
versed about the case. 

Dead! Cornelia Arlingcourt dead! There were | 
sorrowful, mourning hearts which took in the mean- 
ing of this sudden dispensation with many a pang of 


keen and seusitive to all beautiful objects, was obliv- 


| jous of the momentous issue which might lift her to 


those golden scenes of which she had lately caught 
such charming glimpses, or send her back to her 
poor, and narrow, and stinted home, hopeless of any 
change. But her thouglts were full of awed sorrow 
for this grand and beautiful lady, the sole owner of 
such a paradise, who had been so suddenly stricken 
down. But lately so kind and gracious, and full of 
life, to-day cold and silent in thatdrearytomb. You 
see she was 80 young she could not pass over lightly 
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this yawning grave, even though the step brought 
her toarich inheritance. And most of all, with a 
child’s wondering awe, she was thinking what it | 
minust be to lie down upon a couch, and never—never | 
waken again to this world, vaguely questioning, also, 
with more than a child’s yearning, what the waking | 
on the other side the dark river would be. | 

And so Lucy heard dully the preliminary words | 
of the lawyer, and was in no wise conscious of | 
her father’s start of Joy“ul surprise, nor of the sudden | 
rush of sullen red, the heart-tide startled out of his 
control, which darkened Reynold Raleigh’s face, nor 
still less the deadly pallor which whitened Barbara 
Thorne to her very lips, at the simple date of this 
tormal-looking document, the last will and testament 
of the last Arlingcourt of Arlingcourt Rise. It was 
executed only the day previous to her death. 

What need to repeat the tedious formality required 
to make such an instrument valid? It covered four 
pages closely written, and the lawyer’s coldly-mea- 
sured voice read it with due deliberation, but in the 
long pause following his closing words, every one but 
Lucy had seized upon and sifted out its meaning. 
Arlington Rise was left under the control of two 
respectable men of the county, for the use of two peo- 
ple, the heirs she had chosen, in case those two ful- 
filled the conditions imposed. Mr. Reynold Raleigh 
and Miss Lucy Calderwood were the fortunate recip- 
jents of her bounty. 

The former, despite his desperate efforts to seem 
composed, fairly gasped for breath when his name 
was announced, and his heart gave a relieving bound, 
as if some iron hand had unclasped its clutch. The 
latter just fluttered her white eyelids upward, and 
finding her father’s face contented, if not satisfied, 
dropped them again. 

Bat the conditions. Well, they did not seem mnch 
to Reynold Raleigh, still less to Noel Calderwood or 
dear little Lucy herself. Only this, neither the said 
Reynold Raleigh nor the aforesaid Lucy Calderwood 
could marry, or be already married, without forfeit- 
ing every farthing of their inheritance, nor either of 
them live a year away from Arlirgcourt. This 
much, nothing more. There was a list of generous 
bequests to the faithful servants, and among these 
was the phrase, significant only to one pair of stun- 
ned ears. 

** And I do hereby reqnest and provide, that one 
Barbara Thorne, widow, shall be allowed the privi- 
lege of aroom and board at Arlingcourt Rise, that 
when it is her pleasure, she may enjoy the society 
avd friendship of the heirs I have chosen. I give 
her this privilege (and thus eusure that happiness I 
am confident she will find), in recempense for the 
timely discovery of the sincerity of her friendship, 
the proofs of which she keeps in an India casket in 
her private drawer.” 

Barbara Thorne heard, and was thankful for the 
screening veil which hid from the company her livid 
countenance. ® That happiness she will find!’ Did 
she not understand, fee! to the very quick, what 
was meant by those ambiguous words? Her brain 
reeled—her veins seemed athrob with currents of fire. 
This, this was her reward. Reynojd Raleigh bound by 
his dearest interests, his love of ease, and luxury, 
and power, to deny her the price for which she had 
worked such foul deeds of treachery and fraud. Rey- 
noid Raleigh fixed for life under the same roof with 
this fair young girl who had already attracted his 
admiring eye, and she, Barbara Thorne, a faded, 
disappointed, poverty-stricken woman, given the 
privilege of lodging and board, that she might look 
on and watch the growing attachment which woukl 
absorb his passionate nature. Yes, she knew it 
would. Barbara Thorne was right when she said 
she had quicker intuitions than most people, and un- 
derstood, above all, Cornelia Arlingcourt’s mind. 
She comprehended instantaneously the subtle re- 
tinement of the dead woman’s revenge, which could 
work its will, even from the mculdering tomb. In 
the midst of it all it came upon her like. a flash of 
lightning, the look on Cornelia Arlingcourt’s face, 
when she poured out the tiny drops from the sap- 
phire liquid. Her teeth chattered as she said to 
herself: 

“* She knew it was fatal when she drank that horri- 
ble potion. She was willing to die to work out this 
revenge. O, it is she who has triumphed, and I am 
miserably defeated!” 

And while yet the lawyer was reading the further 


Peleg listened dreamily to her croning voice, as 
she went rummaging around in the pantry, dumping 
down the tins in an energetic faehion of her own, and 
he heard her dreary sigh as she fastened the hasp of 
the side door, and muttered : 

* Elpsie is dreadfully cut ap by this death, and no 
wonder. It be true that the ways of Providence are 
past finding out. Who'd have thought oll Peleg 
would live to put away in the family vault the last 
Arlingcourt, and she a woman in her prime? And 
not a bappy woman, either, that is the mystery 
of it.” 

And Peleg sighed as lugubriously as Elpseth bad 
done, and then fell to pufting away, blowing c ft the 
curling wreaths, and fancying, in the smoker's ab- 
surd fashion, that somehow he was wafting away 
care and trouble also. 

Elpseth closed the door and the windows, and went 
off to bed. Peleg heard her shufiling up the stairs, 
and saw the feeble glow of her candle go out in the 
darkness. But he sat on, even after he had exhausted 
his pipe, staring out into the dimwness, vaguely im- 
pressed, as happens to us all sometimes, that he was 
wanted for something. So when be saw a dim figure’ 
coming up the path towards the house, he was alert 
on his feet, and' went down to meet it. 

**Are you the sexton of the church yonder? Peleg 
Moss, I think, is the name?”’ 

“Yes sir, that’s me. And what may be wanted?” 

‘* I—I should like to talk with you a few moments, 
I have a favor to ask,” returned a deep, melancholy 
voice. 

**T don’t know you, sir,” said Peleg; ‘ will you sit 
down on the bench here with me? It is pleasanter 
to my thinking than in the house.” 

The stranger took the proffered seat. Peleg was 
able to make out in the dimness that it was a tall, 
military-looking gentleman, with a foreign sort of 
cloak wrapped around bim. He waited a little, ex- 
pecting him to make known his errand, but the gen- 
tleman appeared to be buried in profound revery. 

* You wanted something of me?” suggested Peleg, 
when he was tired of waiting. 

“Yes; I want you to unlock the Arlingcourt 
vault.” 

“The Arlingcourt vault!” stammered Peleg; “don’t 
yon know it is a private tomb?” 

* Yes, but you have the keys, and can admit me. 
What harm can come of it? You may stay with me, 
if you choose. I wish simply to take a farewell look 
at the face of the lady who was buried there to-day. 
There is gold for your trouble.” 

**Who are you?” exclaimed Peleg, indignantly; 
“a stranger in this town, certainly, or you would 
know that old Peleg Moss is not to be bribed from 
his trust. The Arlingcourt dignity and honor are 
dearer to me than any gain of my own.” 

The stranger gave a low, bitter laugh. 

* Perhaps the surest way to preserve both will be 
to conciliate me. Nevertheless, you are right. I 
will neither threaten nor bribe. I appeal simply to 
your compassion. I knew Miss Arlingcourt once. 
I—loved her, and—” his voice thrilled with sorrow 
as he spoke the words,—‘‘she loved me—she cer- 
tainly loved me once. But estrangement, cruel 
trouble came between us. With aclue to the source of 
the mischief, I have come from foreign lands, through 
innumerable perils, to see her. I arrived in the 
town this morning—and—I find her there in the 
vault. Man, inan, I must, I will look upon her face 
once more, even though I find it there in her ceffin!”” 

**Good God! good Lord!’ ejaculated Peleg. 

* You believe me. I know you cannot help it. Think 
amourent, and see if your knowledge of Curnelia 
Aclingcourt does not confirm my story. Was shea 
happy woman, or did she have the lock and air of 
one who carries about a secret sorrow? O, if she 
had only lived long enough to have listened to my 
story, if she had only hunted down the pvisoner of 
her life!’ 

**T don’t know what you mean,” said Peleg, ina 
perturbed voice. ‘If you please, sir—I am going for 
the lantern, and when I have seen your face, I w Il 
tell you what I can do.” 

** Go—you will bring the keys also, if they are not 
with younow. You will take me tothe tomb. !| do 
not question a moment about your decision,” an- 
swered the stranger. 

Peleg was gone a little longer than was necesrary, 
but he came back with a lighted lantern in his hand. 


provisions for the disposal of the estate, giving to the | If the stranger suspected the presence of the rusty 


one keeping single the whole property, in case the 
other married, and bequeathing the estate to a public 
charity if both refused to fulfil the condition, Mrs 
Thorne rose up slowly and stiffly, and crept away out 
of the room. 

Reynold Raleigh saw it, and a cold, contemptuous 
smile crossed his lips. 

“Upon my word, I don’t think Miss Arlingcourt 
could have devised more agreeably,” thought he. 
“Sbe has effectually rid me of that troublesome 
creature. It will be quite an agreeable change to 
see this lovely young Lucy in the old parlors.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

PELEG Moss, the sexton of Blackwater Church, a 
queer old graybeard, but a geniusin his humble way, 
sat on the old bench at his cottage door, on that very 
evening after the funeral from the great house, sol- 





acing his rather dreary reflections with his beloved 
pipe. In doors, old Martha, a cousin, who took sat- 
isfactory care of the humble domicile, was setting 
the last thing to rights before departing, according | 
to her custom “just an hour before the hens,” to her | 
bed. 


old horse pistol in t:e old sexton’s coat pocket, he 
only smiled carelessly, but he was grave and caim 
when the lantern was lifted to illuminate his face, 
and Peleg’s searching eye went carefully over every 
feature. 

It was a fine face, with heavy marks left by care 
and sorrow, but speaking eloquently of 4 sou! refined 
from the dross of evil—an honest face; aud some- 
thing there assured Peleg Moss that the honorable 
character of its possessor could not be impeached. 

A dim conviction that grief for such a man’s lost 
affection had carried his beloved mistreas .tuwn to 
her untimely grave came across him. 

“You may go and see her, sir,” seid he. “and 
would to Heaven you were not to find her cold and 
silent. I mistrust if you had come before, there 
might have been happier days at Arlingcourt Rise!” 

A bitter sigh was the stranger’s answer. 

** Come,” said Le, impatiently, *‘ let us go at once.” 

Peleg thrust the lantern under his coat, and led 
the way down the path, along the rustic « dewalk to 
the gateway which was secured by a stout padlock. 
A turn of the key in the bunch he brought made 
their way clear, and they passed on around the silent 
ivy-hung walls of the church, descending two flights 
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of stone steps, and stood, at last, at the solid iron 
doors leading to the burial vaults beneath. 

At other times, used as he was to the damp, mould- 
ering atmos; here, Peleg would have shivered at the 
black shadows which hung their sable pulls before 
him. But his thoughts were not sv much with the 
corpse so lately brought hither in its costly casket, 
as with the living mistress whose secret trouble was 
now revealed to him. A wistful compassion tor the 
stranger likewise filled his heart. 

He lowered the lantern once more to show him the 
steps, and stood in respectful silence while the gen- 
tleman passed in. Peleg closed the door carefully, 
lest any passer-by should detect the unwonted glim- 
mer of light, and then raised the wick of the lamp, 
and set it down on a stone seat close beside Miss 
Arlingcourt’s coffin. 

The stranger’s face was deadly pale, and showed 
the mental] agony which wrung out the heavy drops 
of moisture beading his forehead. He dropped down 
upon his knees beside the coffin, while Peleg, wiping 
the suspicious dew from his own eyes, took his screw- 
driver, and began removing the silver heads from the 
lid. 

** Cornelia! O my poor Cornelia!” sigbed the stran- 
ger. “‘Inscrutable, indeed, are the ways of Heaven. 
it only you could have smiled once upon me in re- 
newed love and trust, I think I could have better 
borne to give you up forever.” 

Peleg, with tender, reverential hands, took off the 
coffin-lid, and set it against the side o/ the glistening 
stones. 

‘She looks like an angel, sir,” he ventured, his 
voice wavering with emotion. “It will do you good 
to look. It’s u:any a day since we’ve seen so much 
peace on her face.” 

The agitated stranger rose slowly, and cast his 
eyes down toward the head resting on its white 
velvet pillow, as if afraid to see something which 
should disturb his wemory ofa gentle, girlish face. 

But the moment he saw plainly, he burst forth in 
a wild flood of tears, murmuring broken ejaculations 
of passionate endearment, flung his arms across the 
coffin, and laid his lips to hers. 

“Cornelia! my Cornelia! this world is not all! 
We shall te reunited where there are no doubts or 
treacheries. O, my beautiful Cornelia! Death has 
given you back to my embrace!” 

Peleg Moss hurried out to the door, his love for 
Miss Arlingcourt giving him the delicacy of sympa- 
thy which culture hai not bestowed. 

** Poor soul! poor sou!!” he muttered; ‘‘I shall not 
stay by to disturb him. He shall have his dead to 
himself, whatever it was came between them living.” 

Half an hour, three quarters, a whole hour passed, 
and the sexton began to find the waiting dreary, yet 
he could not find it in his heart to disturb the stran- 
ger’s grief. 

“T’ll just walk out into the air, and that will rouse 
me a little,” he wurniured. 

And suiting the action to the word, he unclosed the 
door softly, and went up to the clear outer air, and 
made the circuit of the church half a dozen times. 
By that time, his mind was keen and awake. Some- 
thing out in the cburchyard flitting along by the 
stile, drew his attention, and he followed it, to find 
it only one of his own tame rabbits, whe had strayed 
thither probably before dark, and lost itself. With 
the little creature under his arm, he went back to 
the door of the vault. The stranger stood there, 
evidently looking for him. 

*] put back the lid, and screwed it down myself,” 
said he. ‘ It wes very kind in you to come, and if I 
offer you gold, it is not that I believe it rewards you 
according to your deserts.’’ 

“Nosir. Idon’t want pay. It is for Miss Arling- 
court’s sake,” answered Peleg, locking the door. 
And then suddenly he paused. ‘ But you had ona 
cloak, sir; you’ve left it.” 

“No. I threw it down out there when I went to 
look for you,’’ said the other, hastily. ‘Let us 
hasten away before any one comes. I will not 
trouble you any further.” 

At the gateway the stranger paused. 

“IT think it would do me good to walk awhile in 
the churchyard. Is there any other exit?’”’ 

** Certainly. I will unlock this inner gate for you, 
and you can go out on the other side.” 

‘Thank you. G od-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

The stranger waited until the sexton disappeared, 
then he turned, ran swiftly back, and took up in his 
arms a long, slender burden, lying, wrapped closely 
in his cloak, under the drooping vei! of ivy hanging 
from the church porch. 

He staggered under his burden, but he persisted, 
and carried it safely across the churchyard, along 
the highway, and took it in with him into a house 
not far distant, to which his key admitted him. Be- 
fore daybreak a close carriage, with pawing, impa- 
tient horses, stood before that same house, and re- 


not be seen from the outside, as the world was wrap- 


approach of morning—the equipage dashed away at 
a furious pace. 


go down again into the Arlingcourt vault, and make 
sure that all things had been left correctly. The 
cloak of the stranger still haunted him. Why hadn’t 
he taken it before he came way to the gateway? He 
looked carefully over the floor of the vault, but there 
was no sign of it. The coffin-lid was also well re- 
place’. But it seemed to him the whole was moved 


ought to know it is not your right to take my income 
' away,” she said, steadying her voice, and looking a 


to it to push it back, but in a moment started up | He asked the question again and again, and blessed , and in the drawing-room was presently bright and 


aud seized his screw-driver, the cold drops of per- 
Spiration breaking out on his face. 

A few moments’ work satisfied him of the correct- 
ness of his suspicions, He pulled cff the lid, and 
looked in. The coffin was empty! Peleg, thinking 
only of his honorable sexton reputation, flung bim- 
self wildly down upon the paver ent of the vault. 

“ What sbal! ldo! O, what shail I do!” he cried, 
and wrung his hands. 

But bis terror and indignation were of little avail; 
he found no trace of the stranger in the town, and 
the only alternative that scemed left to him was to 
bury tbe secret of the rifled coffin in his own unhap- 
py breast. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A YEAR passed very swiftly over Arlingcourt Rise, 
and with a gayety which might well bewilder the 
staid old servants who had become trained to Cor- 
nelia Arlingcourt’s quiet reign. 

The two gentlemen left by the will of the late mis- 
tress in charge of the vast estate, held really the 
reins of government in regard to the collection of 
the rents and income, but the receipts were prompt- 
ly divided, and banded in equal portions, after de- 
fraying the house expenses, to Reynold Raleigh and 
little Lucy Calderwood. Not that at first her share 
remained long in Lucy’s purse. Noel Calderwood 
took good care of that. The crafty apothecary 
worked industriously to secure the advantages of his 
daughter’s good furtune to his own account. The 
humbie apothecary shop was promptly closed, and 
“ Noel Calderwood ” in brilliant geld letters over the 
door of a fine new block, announced that the gentle- 
man had sozred into the wholesale drug business, 
and it was as good as a bond when be was purchas- 
ing an extra amouut of stock, for him to say after a 
fashion he was not slow to adopt: 

* Aheni—it you have any duubt about my respon- 
sibility—there is my daughter—Miss Calderwoud of 
Arlingcourt Rise—1 presime her note would be of 
some account. She will make me advances any time, 
if necessary.” 

Upon which, of course, the dealer would open his 
eyes, and straightway put on a more respectful 
manner. 

* Of Arlingcourt Rise, sir? I was not aware that 
you were connected there. Certainly, certainly, you 
can have all the credit you like.” 

Lucy had been reared in a sort of serfdom, a moth- 
erlers child, frightened and trembling under her 
father’s frown, and it was only a marvel that such 
cramping discipline bad not quite ruined her dispo- 
sition and her character. Her natural sweetness 
had thus far sustained ber, and the emancipation 
into a fairer and more genial atmosphere came at 
the very season required by dawning womanhood’s 
wider requirements. 

Nvel Calderwood, necéssarily absent from her a 
great portion of the time, began to be aware of a 
gradual change in his daughter. This new experi- 
ence was not without eff-ct. Lucy was losing her 
timidity, and with it some of that blind compliance 
which Mr. Calderwood termed filial duty. She did 
not start, and biusb, and tremble now, even if he 
raised his voice, or frowned angrily. Sbe ventured 
to have opinions of her own, to act, even, without 
consulting his wishes, and finally, to his astonish- 
ment and alarm, she ventured to decline passing 
over to him her thirds of the income just paid into 
her hands. 

**] think, father, itis hardly proper. It is intend- 
ed for my use, and I am expected to keep up the po- 
sition as Miss Arlingcourt’s successor. There area 
great many things 1 need, which I do not feel right 
in taking trom any other source than this income. I 
want the best French teacher, for instance, and that 
new Italian master in music, anda set of jewels; not 
that I care for the latter, but it is expected of me. 
You took such a lion’s share the last quarter, that I 
was seriously cramped. Ido not mean tbat I am 
not always ready to help you, bat you certainly 


calmness she did not feel, tor it was really a heroic 
effort to which she had torced herself atter a great 
deal of self-discipline. 

Noel Calderwood was so thoroughly astonished as 
to be dumb, and Lucy got away without the angry 
reprimand she had schooled herself to bear. After 
the first breaking of the ice, she found it easier, and 
at the end of the year one would hardly bave recog- 
nized in the graceful, dignified lady of Arlingcourt 
Rise the timid little maiden who had blushed and 


the good fortune which removed trom him the fear. 
of seeing some fortunate rival bear her away from 
his idolatrous gaze. | 

He kept the house gay with young company, and | 
showed himself to her constantly in his most agree- | 
able light, that of a courteous and genia! host. In | 


one sense, this new passion was a saving one. It 
kept him from indulging his natural tendency to | 
dissipation. Although he could be merry and gay 
as the wildest of his gentlemen friends, he kept a 
watchful guard over himself, that Lucy should never | 
see him imbruted by strong drink, nor fevered by 
a gambler’s exhausting nights ever the chances of 
the gaming table. Pocesibly there was a stiil more 
solid good underlying these lighter benefits. No 
man, however bad and demoralized himself, can love 
a good, pure-hearted woman without being better 
for it. Be it ever so vagve, a hatred for the evil in 
his beart which must be hidden from her innocent 
eyes, grows into being. Yearnings after the pure 
delighis which uw ake her life like a sabbath in his 
eyes, overpower him the moment he lets iis thoughts 
turn inward. He may drown them with maddening 
liquor; be may deafen them in riotous company; he 
may run from them in pleasure’s exhilarating car, 
but the moment he makes a pause, allows that which 
is himself to come forward to seit-commuuings, 
there they are. 

So Reynold Raleigh, in this quiet home i: fluence 
of Lucy Calderwood’s presence, came to bave un- 
easy qualms of conscience, looking backward on his 
lite, and inward into his heart. Faint—irregular— 
vague, but still rankling pains, whose smart sur- 
vived the stab of the accusing thoughts. 

Perhaps the sharpest thorn (not intending a pun) 
was Barbara. From the bottom of his heart, Rey- 
nold Ral igh wished her awey from Aulingcourt 
Rise. He had never cared for her, only as the adrvit 
tocl to work out his purposes, and of late he had 
grown to be terribly annoyed by her uneven moods, 
her jealous anger, her constant reminder of the ugly 
past, which, though it was sately out of the power of 
harming him, wes not an agreeable remembrance. 
The very evidence of the fevered passion which was 
slowly consuming her, her hollow eyes, her hectic 
cheeks, her restlees step pacing at night hours to- 
gether in the room beyond his, angered him excess- 
ively. He would have given half his income to have 
induced her to choose another residence. But his 
first hint of such a wish had met with such a wild 
burst of anger on her part, such a fierce, vindictive 
accusation, as had convinced him it was not by such 
@ method he could accomplish his wish. 

“Go away, indeed!” she cried, flashing her ireful 
glance into his face, and clenching the hand which 
was growing thinner and whiter every day. ‘Go, 
and leave you to enjoy yourself in complacent secu- 
rity. You—you, honored, and wealthy, and happy, 
making love to the new lady of Arlingcourt Rise, 
and I pushed aside to die as comfortably and quickly 
as Ima‘. No, 1 thank you, sir. Miss Arlingcourt 
left me a place bere, and I shall take it, I shall keep 
it. It is my retribution!” she added, looking around 
with a sudden superstitious terror creeping into her 
eyes, and pressing both hands against her heart. 
“It is Miss Arlingcourt’s revenge!” 

He took a step away from the wild face. 

* What do you mean, Barbara? What theatrical 
airs you give yourselt! If you would only be quiet 
and contented like an ordinary woman, we might be 
very comfortable here. The past is past, aud there’s 
no help for it. And the future is set down for me. 
You know very well it is impussible for me to marry.” 
Barbara laughed shriily. 

* Yes, yes, there is comfort in that. You cannot 
tarry this blue-eyed girl, Yeu cannot warry her! 
And by-and-by she will find some one who will make 
her care more fur him than all this wealth which 
has its curse, and then it will be your turn. Don’t 
flatter yourself, Reynold, that your turn is not to 
come. It is part of Miss Ariingcourt’s revenge. You 
will feel it yet, and sive will come to you, as she does 
to meevery night, in her white shroud, with her 
scorntul smile, and her pointing finger, and mock at 
me.”’ 

* She comes to you? Nonsense, woman! You will 
not disturb me with your idle tales;” and Reynold 
curled bis lip in derision. 

Barbara Thorne iitteu her face with astern smile 
on the white lips. 

* Reynold,” said she, “look at me. You know 
what | was, a gay, careless, unscrupulous woman. 
I did not shrink from dark deeds, I did not cower, 
nor tremble once. But look at me now!” 

He could not help raising his reluctant eyes and 





trembled at every word addressed to her. Noel Cal- 
derwood, however he resented the change, was still 
proud of it. 

Reynold Raleigh watched the unfolding of this 





ceiving its passengers—whether one or more could | 


ped in that thick darkness which presages the | toyed and sported hitherto as his idle fancy dictated 


Peleg Moss had unquiet dreams that night, and | 
the next morning nothing would satisfy him but to | 


a litle off from the supports. He put his shoulder | 


sweet maidenly grace with something more than 
pride. Miss Arlingceourt had not erred in her pro- | 
phetic vision. This d/ase man of the world, who had | 


with the foolish hearts of fair women, was himself 
caught in the toils at last. It was a new experience 
to be in daily contact with this innocent girl, who was 
brightening and beautifying under the smiles of for- 
tune, and growing swiftly to a knowledge of her own 
value and consequence. Reynold Raleigh, who, 
from the first had been captivated by her girlish pret- 
tiness, grew to be passionately, absorbingly, in love 
with Lucy Calderwood, that sort of love which seizes 
irpon the whole life, and stands back for no other 
emotion. 

Did Lucy know it? He could not say himself. i 


| ture, wasit really she? 


letting them follow over the worn, haggard counte- 
nance. Could it be indeed that these few months 
bad so changed the gay, pleasure-loving, nonchalant 
Mrs. Thorne? This worn, nervous, miserable crea- 


“Reynold Raleigh,” said Barbara, in a low, awed 
voice, * I tell you it is her work. Itis the curse of 
her ghostly presence, and the living torture of my 
lite here. Do you think when she bas dove with me, 
she will Jeave you alone? You, the prime mover in 
the iniquitous plot which bas brought about this life 
of yours and mine? I tell you your turn will come. 
Beware!” 

“The woman’s brain is giving way,’? mutiered 
Reynold Raleigh, as he hurried away from her; but 
he shuddered, and drank off a full goblet of wiue 
betore he wiped cff the moisture beading his fore 
head. And then he sent ctf a hurried despatch to 
summon a party of gay young people, and gave his 
thoughts to planning entertainments and excursicns, | 





cheery again. 

Of course Lucy Calderwood was consulted in re- 
gard to the matter, and she added to the list the 
names of three young lady friends. 

he whole party arrived promptly. An invitation 
to the fine. old hospitable place under Reynold Ra- 
leigh’s skillful management, was not lightly regarded 
in the county, and these honored considered them- 
selves fortunate in being selected. 

First, there were the Hon. Mr. James Wharton and 
his wife Lady Mellicent Wharton, a personage duly 


cognizant of the circumstance that she represented 
! 


the highest rank present, who accompanied their 
son Charles Wharton. No one knew better than 
Mr. Raleigh, the prestige it gave the party to have 
these highbred and arist cratic people among them, 
and therefore, though be had no especial esteem for 
Mr. Charles Wharton who was only just out from 
Oxford, he had put them down first upon the list 
Then there was Guy Da!rym ple, a thoroughly good 
fellow, and the life of whatever circle he entered. 
Reynold would have been sorely disappointed it he 
had failed bisa, but he did net. And with Gey came 
&@ young lieutenant from the Guards, who» the for- 
mer had taken the liberty to bring, filling out thus 
the carte bianche bis host had given him when he 
wrote: 

“If you come acress any other respectable young 
gentieman, as good a fellow as yourself to keep pev- 
ple entertained, bring him along.” 

He was a fine-looking young man, this Lieutenant 
Kirkwood, aud vben he was introduced, all the 
young lacies assumed their most grxceful manners. 
All but Miss Lucy Calderwood, witc paused abruptly, 
in the very act of extenaing her hand, and opened 
her blue eyes till they locked like violets dilating to 
the sunshine, and the sunshine came, for she burst 
the moment after ina @erry laugh, her whole tace 
dim ling over with mischicf. 

“ Why, Mr. Relt,” said she. 

And the young gentie~an looked none the less 
amused, and by ne means displeased. 

“Tt is Miss Lucy, certainly. This isa pleasant 
surprise, indeed.” 

And the pair, a moment after, were in one of tie 
bay windows chatting as eagerly as a couple of school 
children. Upon which Mr. Raleigh eyed them un- 
easily, and queried if his friend Guy could not have 
made a better selection. 

Then, besides, there was that easy, comfortable 
fellow, Joe Wardwell, who bad as bandsome a coun- 
try seat of bis own as the best of them, but who 
chose to spend half his time in a snug little shooting- 
box, with one or two boon companions, or drifting in 
and ont, as at present, in some pleasant party of his 
triends, an indolent man, agreeable enough when he 
chose to take the trouble, which, to be sure, was not 
often, for the only thing which could thoroughly 
rouse him was a smart brusb in the hunt or ou the 
race course. And as a foil to him, the cistinguished 
lawyer, Eagerton Eagerton, Esq., wiese name was 
on many learned lips in the London bar. 

As for the ladies, they made a lovely and refined 
group. The Misses Martindule, Jenny, bright and 
blooming as a rose, Blanche, fair and delicate as her 
name. Miss Madge Ireton the beiress, Lady Melli- 
cent, handsome and stately, Mrs. Eagerton the law- 
yer’s new made wife, and, like a ghost of her former 
self, the faded, sickly shadow of what bad once been 
the fascinating Barbara Thorne. This was the group 
to be seen every morning gathered in the cosy little 
parlor when the mai! bag was brought in to be dis- 
tributed to the guests at Arlingcourt Rise. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Lucy grew trore charming than ever in the sunny 
aimosphere of these festive scenes. Every day de- 
veloped some new talent, some undiscovered grace. 
Reynold Raleigh found it so, and so did- Lieutenant 
Kirkwsod. The young an was as thoroughly in 
luve, before the week was cvt, as if he had had her 
acquaintance all his lite. The cvriusity of the whule 
party had been aroused, and every endeavor male 
to discover the source of their amused recognition at 
the first introduction. But Lucy had laid a fing:r 
warningly on her lip, and the young lieutenant was 


too gallant to dispute her will, even if it had not been | 


his own choice to bold securely the pretty secret. 
But the reader shall know how it happened that 
these young people bad made a previous acquaint 


ance. Lucy, it seems, had once received from Miss | 


Arlingcourt the present of a swall sum in gold, 
which she had hoarded for some great occasion, 
stoutly resisting the temptation to »ppropriate it ‘or 
common needs. At last a want cane that satisfied 
ber of itsitmportance. An old broken-down French- 
Iman Came to rent aroom in the block in which was 
the little apothecary shop of Nvel Calderwood, and 
he offered to give the girl lessons in his native lan- 
guage for just that little fortune of hers. The girl 
had dim visions about fitting berseif for what seemed 
tober the most charming of situations, that of a 
governess, and she was not slow to take advantage 
of this opportunity. M. Arnault was a singular old 
fellow, zealous and enthusiastic in his teaching, but 
testy and irritable at any provocation. 

He took a great deal of pains with Lucy. and was 
very fond of Ler in his own fashion. He told her 


wheu she was about half through her first quarter, | 
that he bad obtained another pupil, who would j in | 
her in ber lessons at Lis room. Lucy, then the shy, | 


timid child of the gloomy home over the apothecary 
store, straightway lost voice, and ¥ as so overwhelmed 


with confusion in the presence of the bright-looking, | ., 
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handsome youth, that her verbs and nouns 1 
themaclves im inextricable confusion. Th: 
Frenchinan grew first indignant, and then a 
and in the mitst of a flerce tirade, he discovere 
hix other pup!! was laughing at him, upon wh) 


a turned suddenly upon the startled pair, in tml: 


of the ofd time pedagogue’s tyranny, and with » 


N at tronical politeness, informed them they 


wait his leisure since they had chosen to wan 


f waste his valuable time. After which he pat « 


hat, walked te the door, locking it behind bin 
| coolly patting the key in his pocket, and we: 
down the «treet, leaving his pupils locked in togr 

The situation was too ridiculous to allow ans 
ther reserve. When Koll fell to langhing at 
of bis voice, Lacy chimed in ber eflvery chorus. 
then straightway her shyness fell away, and 
the irate old teacher returned, he found them 
ing as familiarly as brother and sister. After 
they met again some belf a doren times, o 
Frenchman's room. And it was not to be won 
. at that Lieutenant Kirkwood wns more than de 
ed to find that this elegant heiress at Arling 
Rise wus the same little Lacy who had charme 
boyish fancy as the oll Frenchman's pupil. 
were halcyon days which followed, for these 


3 young creatures, Neither had a thought beyon 
» delicious consciousness that the world was as be 


ful as a fairy dream, and life and youth a draug 
tender joy, so five and ethereal a* almort to 





‘ye | blissful pain. They hardly at firet realized be 


was, for each, that the other's presence gave 


+a) | shine and gladness to all surrounding objects. 
Wy) 


| scarcely perceived how certain they were to «rl 

A, i of the general current, and by themselves er 

% | beautiful view, a moonlight stroll, a gay ©) 
canter, 

| But othere were not so blind. Mrs. Thorne’+ 

| eyes teok on a gleam of tigerish joy. She welc 

the forging of the steel which was to strike into 

| nold Raleigh's heart the pang he had #0 mere 
inflicted upon others, 

; Mr. Raleigh himself, while he relaxed notht 
his genial urbanity and cheertulncas before 
guests, was inwardly fuming with jenlour rage 
thought it a good move when Noe! Calderwood 

| to set his fatherly or selfish anxiety on the aler 

“ “« By the way, Calderwood,” said be, assumin, 

utmost nonchalance, “1 am not so sare but m 

A come will be doubled next year.” 

9 * Ah! well, I hope #0;” replied Noel, care! 

“Some new management of the dyking, 1 suy 

I heard something about it, before.” 

* Ono, a surer venture than that. Don’t yo 

derstand, man? Stop this evening, and watch 

fair daughter's looks. I’ll wager the will of Mi 

lingcourt will have little weight by the side « 

persuasions of a certain gallant young lientenar 

As he expected, the little druggist’s face t 

fairly purple. 

“What do you mean?” stammered he. “ Li 

not, shall not be so absurd, ridiculous, utterly 

less. Who is the fellow?” 

“ Who, indeed?” returned Reynold, with the 

unconcerned air. “1 don’t know anything mor 

his name. Where is our friend Guy? He mur 
us the rest.” 

Guy Dalrymple was prompt in his answers. 

“ He is one of the best fellows in the wor. 





heart as you could ask. Begging your pardo 
but the young lady couldn't do better.” 

“ He has @ great fortune, then?” aske Caldery 
sharply. 

At which Guy Dalrymple whistles. 
“Humph! I don’t know how much of @ for 
1 know he is well connected, and his father b 
high rank in the army at one time.” 

“ He hae a living father, then?” interrupte: 
nold Raleigh, with a little nervous twitching « 
lip. 
anette He is somewhere in Fngiand, 
I should not have brought him here, if I had n 
ways known him to be well connected.” 

+“ Con nections don’t always help a man,” com: 
ed Novel; and then he added, under his breath, “ 
isn’t going to make & tool of herself. 1 am not 
to allow it.” 

“Tm glad to know be isn't of that family,” 
tered Reynold Raleigh. 

Guy lifted his eyebrows. 

“ What family? How curious you two are 
the poor fellow!” 

“It is nothing. I only was saying I wae gi 
wasn’t of those Kirkwoods I knew once” 

“ Youdid? He's very curious to get at a f 
history. Where did you know « Kirkwood?” 

“J didn’t know one. | only knew of a me 
that name, that isall. Do set thone ladies into r 
thing better than that endless talk about ens bre 


of steady as a clock, with as brave and gener 
“) 


patterns.” 
4 And then he turned to Noel Oalder wood. 
y “ You see I wont take unfair advantage. | giv 


a hint which way the current i* drifting. Mire 
fz. | is #till young, and ought not to choose hastily, 
ol if she must gaineay Mise Arlingoourt’s will 
y/ choose at all.” 
“ ] shall look after ber,” said the enxious f 
\¢ with an angry trown. 
"\ “Don’t ruin matters by being too preciptt 
>¥ } cantioned the co-hetr. 
7 And then he decided to take a further step ¢ 
t ‘| own account. 
That evening, to Lieutenant Kirkwool's + 
vexation, the host insisted upon taking bim « 
| ride to look st an evening view of the ciurl 
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handsome youth, that her verbs and nouns mixed 
themselves in inextricable confusion. The old 
Frenchinan grew first indignant, and then angry, 
and in the midst of a fierce tirade, he discovered that 
his other pupil was laughing at him, upon which he 
turned suddenly upon the startled pair, in imitation 
of the old time pedagogue’s tyranny, and with a bow 
of ironical politeness, informed them they might 
wait his leisure since they had chosen to wantonly 
waste his valuable time. After which he put on his 
hat, walked to the door, locking it behind him and 
coolly putting the key in his pocket, and went cff 
down the street, leaving his pupils locked in together. 

The situation was too ridiculous to allow any fuar- 
ther reserve. When Rolf fell to laughing at the top 
of his voice, Lucy chimed in her silvery chorus. And 
then straightway her shyness fell away, and when 
the irate old teacher returned, he found them talk- 
ing as familiarly as brother and sister. After that 
they met again some half a dozen times, at the 
Frenchman’s room. And it was not to be wondered 
at that Lieutenant Kirkwood was more than delight- 
ed to find that this elegant heiress at Arlingcourt 
Rise was the same little Lucy who had charmed his 
boyish fancy as the oll Frenchman’s pupil. They 
were halcyon days which followed, for these two 
young creatures. Neither had a thought beyond the 
delicious consciousuess that the world was as beauti- 
ful as a fairy dream, and life and youth a draught of 
tender joy, so fine and ethereal as almost to be a 
blissful pain. They hardly at first realized how it 
was, for each, that the other’s presence gave sun- 
shine and gladness to all surrounding objects. They 
scarcely perceived how certain they were to drift out 
of the general current, and by themselves enjoy a 
beautiful view, a moonlight stroll, a gay upland 
canter. 

But others were not so blind. Mrs. Thorne’s faded 
eyes took on a gleam of tigerish joy. She welcomed 
the forging of the steel which was to strike into Rey- 
nold Raleigh’s heart the pang he had so mercilessly 
inflicted upon others, 

‘Mr. Raleigh himself, while he relaxed nothing of 
his genial urbanity and cheertulness before his 
guests, was inwardly fuming with jealous rage. He 
thought it a good move when Noel Calderwood came, 
to set his fatherly or selfish anxiety on the alert. 

‘* By the way, Calderwood,” said he, assuming the 
utmost nonchalance, ‘I am not so sure but my in- 
come will be doubled next year.” 

“Ah! well, I hope so;” replied Noel, carelessly. 
Some new management of the dyking, I suppose. 
IT heard something about it, before.” 

* Ono, a surer venture than that. Don’t you un- 
derstand, man? Stop this evening, and watch your 
fair daughter’s looks. I'll wager the will of Miss Ar- 
lingcourt will have little weight by the side of the 
persuasions of a certain gallant young lieutenant.” 

As he expected, the little druggist’s face turned 
fairly purple. 

‘What do you mean?” stammered he. “ Lucy is 
not, shall not be so absurd, ridiculous, utterly reck- 
less. Who is the fellow?” 

‘© Who, indeed?” returned Reynold, with the same 
unconcerned air. ‘I don’t know anything more than 
his name. Where is our friend Guy? He must tell 
us the rest.” 

Guy Dalrymple was prompt in his answers. 

* He is one of the best fellows in the world, as 
steady as a clock, with as brave and generous a 
heart as you could ask. Begging your pardon, sir, 
but the young lady couldn’t do better.” 

“ He has a great fortune, then?” asks Calderwood, 
sharply. 

At which Guy Dalrymple whistles. 

“Humph! I don’t know how much of a fortune. 
I know he is well connected, and his father held a 
high rank in the army at one time.” 

“ He has a living father, then?” interrupted Rey- 
nold Raleigh, with a little nervous twitching of his 
lip. 

“Certainly. Heis somewhere in England, now. 
I should not have brought him here, if I had not al- 
ways known him to be well connected.” 

* Connections don’t always help a man,” comment- 
ed Neel; and then he added, under his breath, “ Lucy 
isn’t going to make a fool of herself. Iam not going 
to allow it.” 

“Tm glad to know he isn’t of that family,” mut- 
tered Reynold Raleigh. 

Guy lifted his eyebrows. 

“What family? How curious you two are about 
the poor fellow!” ; 

“Itis nothing. I only was saying I was glad he 
wasn’t of those Kirkwoods I knew once.” 

‘““Youdid? He’s very curious to get at a family 
history. Where did you know a Kirkwood?” 

“T didn’t know one. I only knew of a man by 
that name, that isall. Doset those ladies into some- 
thing better than that endless talk about embroidery 
patterns.” 

And then he turned to Noel Calder wood. 

“You see I wont take unfair advantage. I give you 
a hint which way the current is drifting. Miss Lucy 
is still young, and ought not to choose bastily, even 
if she must gainsay Miss Arlingcourt’s will, and 
choose at all.” 

 T shall look after her,” said the anxious father, 
with an angry frown. 

“Don’t ruin matters by being too precipitate,” 
cautioned the co-heir. 

And then he decided to take a further step on his 
own account. 

That evening, to Lieutenant Kirkwood’s secret 
vexation, the host insisted upon taking him out to 
ride to look at an evening view of the clustering 


mills of a neighboring factory village, whose myriad 
lights looked like a flight of fire-flies tangled into the 
shrubbery surrounding the place. 

“Yes sir, itis quite charming,” said the young 
gentleman, trying to put a little animation into his 
tone, while he was thinking ruefully of the pretty 
group of merry girls gathering in the drawing-room 
at Arlingcourt Rise; “ but don’t you find the night 
air ratherdamp? Ought you not to return to the 
house?” 

**O, no indeed, the at phere is u lly clear, 
to-night,” returned Mr. Raleigh, dryly. ‘‘ I am en- 
joying it very much. I think 1 must take you a 
mile further. We makea cheery beacon light for 
the valley down there, from our windows at Arling- 
court. You shall see how it looks, and fancy the la- 
dies are beaming a welcome from their bright 
eyes.” 

The pocr lieutenant, with a secret groan, resigned 
himself to his fate, and tried to be amiably interested 
in the matter. 

‘* We have acosy party, now,” observed his host, 
cracking his whip lightly over the horse’s ear. 

“A delightfulone. Iwas never more thoroughly 
pleased with people in my life,” responded the young 
gentleman, 

“And the ladies are unusually intelligent, as weil 
as lovely ;” pursued Reynold, in a meditative voice. 
“They are all charming, but 1 think our dear Lucy 
bears away the palm, There isa subtile attraction 
about her, which no other young lady of my ac- 
quaintauce possesses.” 

* You are right;” was the ardent response. ‘ Miss 
Calderwood is without a peer.” 

‘It seems cruel when I remember how she is cut 
off from making the pride and ornament of any other 
home. But it is not for metodemur. It is our gain, 
certainly, that she is never to leave the oli house.” 

Lieutenant Kirkwood was thoroughly attentive, 
now. 

* Never to leave the old house! how can that be? 
Do you mean that she must bring her husband there, 
when she marries?” 

“She is not to marry at all, my dear fellow. 
Haven’t you heard the conditions of Miss Arling- 
court’s will? It would be very cruel to allow a sus- 
ceptible young gentleman like you in her fascinating 
society, without proper warning on that score. Miss 
Lucy, if not a flower to blush unseen, is certainly 
one to bloom unplucked. She can never marry.” 

“That is preposterous, ridiculous!” exclaimed the 
young gentleman, angrily, and then recollecting that 
he must appear very foolishiy, he added, gravely, 
“It is certainly a very singular provision.” 

‘Yes, a barbarous one. I share it myself, and 
must bear the same penalty. Do you think I should 
allow my beautiful Lucy to be flattered and admired 
by all you gay young fellows, if there was an oppor- 
tunity to take her myself?” 

**You—you!” stammered the lieutenant. 

**Yes—I! Is my heart callous, because it happens 
to have seen more than five and twenty years? Have 
I not the best right, the first claim?” 

The tone was growing fierce and bitter, and the 
lieutenant began to grow hot and uncomfortable. 

“T did not know—I did not suspect,” he stam- 
mered, and then paused, abruptly. 

** But I know the whole, young sir. I tell you if 
Lucy Calderwood could be any one’s wife, she would 
be mine. But since it cannot be, I am her guardian 
and friend. And I allow no idle trifling. Take 
warning in season, and be no moth to singé your 
wings irreparably against this light, however daz- 
zling it may be. 

And having said this much, he wheeled the horse 
and carriage about abruptly, and drove back to the 
house ata furious rate. 

Not another word was spoken. 

Lieutenant Kirkwood walked slowly up the steps, 
and turned in at the side door, He was no longer 
impatient to reach the drawing-room. 

He felt like a dreamer who left the stars shining, 
and wakes to find a black cloud lowering all around 
him, Or a fever patient who went into delirium 
with the blue sky of June and the delicious breath 
of roses around him, but rousing, finds the snow 
shrouding all things, and naked boughs waving in 
wintry winds. 

“My wings are singed, now,” quoth he, ruefully. 





AN AMERICAN CURIOSITY. 

At the exhibition in Paris a new plant was an- 
nounced to attract visitors to the conservatory. The 
American Velvet Plant—a new and big thing in hor- 
ticulture. Everybody had heard of the American 
Aloe, and imagination was active in picturing the 
graces of the Velvet Plant, whose gorgeous appella- 
tion warranted something magnificent—something of 
the imperial touch, with the glory of the Tyrian about 
it. Many flocked to see the wonder—Europeans ex- 
pecting to see something entirely new, and Ameri- 
cans marvelling as to what it could be. It was ina 
pot, placed on a high stand, with velvet upholstery 
about it, and was examined by visitors with the 
deepest interest. The Europeans saw, and questioned, 
and admired; the Americans saw, and said nothing. 
At last a tall and matter-of-fact Kentuckian, attract- 
ed by the name, came in and looked over the heads 
of the circle, six feet deep, that surrounded the 
plant. He looked but a moment, and then, with an 
expression of deep disgust on his face, cried out, 
© Thunder! what are you all gawking at? why that’s 
nothing but amullein plant.” It did not dispel their 
interest, however, to know that it was a common | 








wayside plant here. | 
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As elephants will not breed, except in very rare 
instances, when in confinement, it is necessary to 
replace casualties, among the working stock, by wild 
ones from the forest. Accordingly the government 
of India every year send out expeditions into the 
jungles for the purpose of catching elephants for 
their use. ‘To accomplish this successfully requires, 
besides great pluck and endurance, considerable tact 
in the management of the natives, large numbers of 
whom must be employed at once, and who, if dissat- 
isfled, will desert, perhaps at the fhost critical mo- 
ment. Tho haunts of the herd elephants having 
been discovered in the recesses of the jungle, where 


boo and other shrubs, and their exact locality having 
been ascertaine/l, a large number of coclies must be 
collected from the nearest villages, by whom a light 
rail fence is rapid)y thrown from tree to tree, com- 
pletely inclosing the herd in a circle varying in a 
circumference from four to seven miles. At inter- 
vals of fifty yards al) round this a man is stationed, 
whose dnty it is, by shouting and clashing sticks, 
and by fires at night, to turn back the elepbants as 
often as they approach his post. At somewhat wider 
intervals along this fence, which is technically called 
the “ juggat-bheer,” are stationed men with mus- 
kets and a supply of blank cartridges, to drive back 
the elephants by firing in their faves if they should 
come too close. 

During the day the elephants remain pretty qniet 
in the jungle, but at night they are very restless, 
trying to break out of the circle around them at 


stantly on the alert. The blazing fires sparkling in 
the thick jungle, together with the constant shout- 
ing of the coolies and the discharge of inuskets, an- 
swered by the roaring and shrill trumpet notes of the 
inclosed elephants, make up a scene that it is worth 
travelling a long distance to witness. The elephants 
having been thus inclosed, all available hands are set 
to work to cnt down trees of about nine inches in di- 
ameter, an‘ divide them into lengths of about twelve 
feet. With these, inside the juggat-bheer, a strong 
stockade, termed the ‘‘ ghur,’’ is constructed, about 
100 yards by 80 in size. From the entrance of this a 
funnel-shaped passage, termed the ‘‘arnee,” is 
thrown out into the jungle for about 150 yards, the 
yards being from 100 to 200 yards apart at the en- 
trance. When allis ready, by means of bodies of 


the herd is quietly driven into the passage, which, as | 


well as the ghur, is completely hidden by the thick 
jungle; and when once safely inside, onwards they 
are forced into the ghur, closely followed by the tame 
ones—in Kheddah language called ** koonkies ”—who 
form up in front of the entrance and cut off all exit, 
while the coolies rapidly build the door up and make 
it as strong as the rest. The elephants, so soon as 
they find themselves imprisoned, rush wildly about, 
tearing down trees and trampling the bushes under 
foot, until the inside is pretty well cleared and the 
number caught can be ascertained. Each mahout 
is provided with a long bamboo armed with a sharp 
spike, to keep them off should they charge, and men 
on the outside keep watch to prevent them from 
tearing down the stockade, which otherwise they 
would soon do. 

On the following morning the work of securing the 
captives begins, and then the wonderful training ' 
and intelligence of the koonkies is most signally dis- . 
played. So soon asever the herd is safely inclosed 
in the ghur, all hands set to work to manufacture 
jute into rope, and without the aid of any machinery ; 
they lay up the most beautifully neat and strong ca- | 
bles. The koonkies move into the ghur among the | 
wild ones, quietly separate one from the rest, and 
form round it, hemming it in closely on every side, 
until it can neither see nor move; then two nimble 
shikaris slip off from an elephant, and, under the 
protection of their legs and bodies, tie closely the 
hin d legs of the wild one together. Should, as occa- 
sionally happens, the elephant object to this process, 
and break out of the circle, these men must be very 
nimble in regaining their seaton their elephant, or 
they would be instantly killed by the wild ones. 
But, even though one may thus escape, it is but de- 
ferring its fate; itis again quickly surronnded, and 
securely bound; a strong rope is then made fast to 
one hind leg, by which the elephant is bauled back- 
wards, the attendant koonkies pushing and bustling 
it along, and made fast to a tree where it is left to 
struggle at its leisure, while one by one the remain- 
der of the herd are made prisoners. Two strong 
ropes are then fastened round the neck of each, 
which are drawn tight and made fast to trees in their 
front. 

It is curious to observe the elephants when thus 
tied struggling to escape from their bonds; at one 
time throwing the entire force of their massive bodies 
and vast muscular strength into their efforts, they 
try to break the ropes; at another they sway back- 
wards and forwards to saw it through; anon, with 
their fore feet and trunks, they endeavor to untie or 
slip off the bonds that confine their hind legs. But 
all to no purpose; the tightly-twisted jute defies 
their utmost efforts, and they are doomed to become 
the slaves of men—in their turn, may be, to assist in 
the capture of others. After they have been thus 
secured they are allowed to remain for a short time, 
when again the koonkies are called into play. One 
ranges up alongside of each captive, while a third, 


! 





standing close in front, prevents it from seeing what 
is going on. The head ropes are then cast off from 
the trees, and securely bound round the bodies of 
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they delight to feed on the young shoots of the bam- , 


every point, and consequently all hands must be con- | 


men and tame elephants well trained to the work, ! 


the attendant koonkies; the heel ropes are then un- 
bound; and, the door of the ghur having been pulled 
down and the legs removed by an obedient elephant, 
the prisoners are led off between their captors (a 
third one fill. wing to push forward any that may 
be very refractory), and taken down to water; after 
which they are again tied up to trees as before, and 
food is given to them, which after a short time they 
take. Every day they must be unbound and led to 
water, until they become tame and will allow a man 
to appreach them, When tirst canght, it is curious 
how the sight of a man on foot enrages them, even 
though fast bound to a tree. Instantly up goes 
trunk and tail, and, uttering their shrill trumpet 
sound, thev try to charge down upon the intruder, 
Great success has attended the elephant bunters 
this season, at least so far as the sonth of Bengal is 
concerned, where I had the plessure of witnessing 
the operations. Lieutenant Johnstone, in charge of 
the Kbeddahs in Cuttack, bas successfully taken 
seventy elephants down in Mohurbunge, in two 
' ghnrs, among them some magnificent ones, both 
male and female, mere especially the latter, who are 
the most useful, as they are employed exclusively as 
“ koonkies,” and also make the best shikaris. Every- 
body is acquainted with stories of the sagacity of the 
elephant; but to fully realize them one should see 
them in the jungle, at one minute overturning a tree 
that may obstruct the path, at another picking up 
and handing to the mahout a knife or any article, 
however small, that one may have dropped; while 
the intelligence they display when assisting man to 
capture and secure their own species must be seen to 
be fully realized. 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


EATING INSECTS.—Dr. Livingstone, relating his 
adventures on Lake Nyaasa, thus tells of one curiosity 
| which he fell in with: “ During a portion of the year, 

the northern dwellers on the Jake have a harvest 
| which furnishes a singular kind of food. As we ap- 
proached our limit in that direction, clouds, as of 
smoke, rising from miles of burning grass, were ob- 
served bending in a southerly direction, and we 
thought that the unscen land on the opposite side 
was closing in, and that we were near the end cf the 
lake. But next morning we sailed through one of 
' the clouds on our own side, and Giscovered that it 
| was neither smoke nor haze, but countless millions of 
' minute midges called ‘ kungo’(a cloud of fog). They 
filled the air to an immense height, and swarmed 
| upon the water, too light to sink in it. Eyes and 
mouth had to be kept closed while passing through 
| this living cloud; they struck upon the face like fine 
drifting snow. Thousands lay in the boat when she 
‘ emerged from the cloud of midges. The people gath- 
er these minute insects by night and boil them into 
_ thick cakes, to be used as a relish—millions of midges 
inacake. A kungo cake an inch thick, and large as 
the blue bonnet of a Scotch plowman, was offered to 
‘us; it was very dark in color, and tasted not unlike 
caviare or salted locusts.” 





PAINFUL PRACTICE.—In Paris, dancing girls are 
| taken in hand when they are seven years old. The 
! first thing done is to place the feet in hollow wooden 
clamps or boxes, whose bottom and top are stoutly 
strapped together, and which are moved by straps, s0 
as to bring the heels of the feet heel to heel, while 
the knees remain turned out. This is extremely 
painful under any circumstances; it is doubly pain- 
ful when the feet are swollen and bruised, as they 
most always are. This exercise lasts half an hour. 
Then for anotber half-hour the young girl is obliged 
to place first her left and then her right foot ona 
wooden bar, which is placed on a level line with her 
chin. Then she dances all the steps used in ballets. 
This series of exercise must be pursued and reviewed 
all day long, until exhausted nature sinks. 





TALLOW FOR AN EMPRESS'S NosE.— There is an 
odd story of red tape from Russia. In the year 1850, 
the Emperor Nicholas, looking over the accounts of 
his household, found an entry something like this: 
‘* To tallow, for the cure of her mzjesty’s cold, ten 
roubles.” He was puzzled, knowing that the em- 
press was in perfect health. But in pursuing bis in- 
quiries he found the same charge repeated day after 
day for years and years. He demanded an explana- 
tion, and discovered that in the year 1790 the Em- 
press Catherine had had a severe cold; that the phy- 
sician advised her to apply melted tallow to her 
majesty’s nasal organ; that there was none in the 
palace; that it had to be procured for her; and that 
ever since that date—for more than half a century— 
there was every day entered in the accounts of the 
imperial household a charge for tallow to be applied 
to the imperial nose. 





Music AND LA BOR.—When the Egyptians wanted 
to transport one of their gigantic obelisks, placing 
it on a number of wheeled carriages, they harnessed 
men to them, not by hundreds but by thousands; 
and, as represented on ancient bas-reliefs, in order 
to animate this multitude by the same impulsion, 
@ man, mounted on the monolith, sang @ song, 
beating the measure with his hands. On board 
ship, the heaviest anchors are heaved by sailors 
stepping to a rhythmical chant. Horses feel the 
effects of rhythm. Not to mention the obedience 
of cavalry tw the trumpet, note how the steeds 
in a circus alter their pace at a change in the music, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AT WEST POINT. 


BY HENRY ABBEY. 
eer 


Only a few quick years ago 
Two.young people were happy and free,— 
Captain Fitz Vane and Mabel Defoe, 
Happy and gay as lovers can be. 


She was a brunette, saucy and sweet, 

With large black eyes and a faultless mien; 
He was handsome, and voted complete 

By all the'ladies by whom he was seen. 


Here, on the veranda of Roe's Hotel, 

They flirted and talked of the days to be; 
He was the lion, and she the belle, 

Of that one year which comes back to me. 


My words are lighter than bubbles, you say; 
But many lives are bubbles at best; 

And I treat the case in its own light way, 
But the words are tears that record the rest. 


For the gay brunette did not wed her choice, 
And she sold herself for something called style, 
To a rich old Jew with a foreign voice, 
Who was very tired of her after awhile. 


I saw them here at parade to-day, 
And American women after they're wed 
Lose their beauty and fade, they say— 
This woman looked as if raised from the dead. 


What is a rose worth wrung from its stalk ? 

And this had been wrung from its stalk, I know. 
How well she remembers the lover’s talk 

She lovingly uttered somg years ago. 


But what of him with the handsome face ? 
He led the charge in the thick of the fray. 
He was shot, and a trench is his resting-place, 
And the grass and the daisies grow o'er him to-day. 


A PROUD WIFE. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





j ter, and then to write like this, I thought, with 
throbbing temples and a choking in my throat—thus 
to treat me as the common friend to whom his com- 


more often to Charlies Elweil than to me, was a pain- 
ful fact that added to my grief; for once or twice a 


this gentleman called, and patronized me till my 
blood was at fever heat, and I longed to insult him. 
He was a man of miserable tact, who let me see that 
he came to oblige Gilbert, and not from any interest 
in me; who explained that he had promised Giibert , 
to look in upon me now and then, and to make sure 
that I was well; and who beguiled his complimenta- | 
ry visit by telling me of the new investments be had | 
found for his money, of his influence in society, and 
the great friends he had secured therein. 

* T shall write and tell Gilbert that you are happy, 
and looking your old self,” he would say, as he shook | 
hands coldly with me before departure; and I would | 
answer, ‘* Very well,”’ and think to myself that if my 
own letters to Gilbert did not prove the contrary, 
there was no truth to be conveyed by correspondence. 

Two years and three months of this strange isola- 
tion, and then my mother died and lefi me alone in 
the world. I wrote to Gilbert telling him of this, 
simply apprising him of the fact, and leaving it to 
his own consideration to bring about his return, or 
my journey outwards in search of him; and when 
his letter came it was full of regrets at the loss I had 
sustained, and of advice to bear up against my grief 
and keep strong for his sake, nothing more. 

Then I became prouder, colder, harder, as a woman 
will who has nothing but herself and her own mor- 
bidity to dwell upon. I resolved to write less fre- 
quently, to let my letters simply be an answer to his 
own, to arouse, if I could, within him in the far dis- 
tance, some curiosity or anger at my silence. But 
his letters commented but once on the infrequeucy 
of mine, and he did not seem to miss my correspon- 
dence. ‘‘I suppose, asI go further inland, so your 
letters have a greater difficulty in following me,” he 
wrote on one occasion ; and then followed four pages of 
his successful march in life, his joy at having adopted 
this profession, his luck at having seized the right 


monplace news would be sufficient! That he wrote | 


year, about as often as my husband’s letters came, j 


| the history of his rise in life, and my heart was likea ‘* Ah, I shouid have spoken out then, not now. | 
stone within me, it bad so narrowed in my isolation. acknowledge that mistake. TI left it for your heart to 
It was in the summer time that he returned at: see. I thought that you understood me, and that, 
last, and he found me in the home where he had | with eyes willfully blinded,you went your way alone.” 
placed me with my mother close upon seven years “If you had accompanied me—” 
ago. | Again I interrupted him. 

I had been prepared for his coming by alettersent | ‘If I had accompanied you, I should have been the 
to me twenty-four hours before, and therefore I had | drag upon your efforts, your freedom, as I had been 
steeled myself fur that interview to which I had | in England, ard have marred many of those projects 
looked forward, and which over and over again I had | which without me you have carried out. I might 
rehearsed to myself, until the part I had resolved to ‘have lived to have heard your reproaches for depriv- 
play seemed in the abstract very easy to me. | ing you of the one opportunity of independence that 

I was not quite sure that I was perfect in my part had been offered you, and you would have found no 
when he stocd before me after all the long past, my. solace in my sympathy, or in wy sorrows at your own 
boy lover, my boy hushand who had left me years ' jll-fate. I accept that view of the case—you married 
ago. He had aged like myself a great deal--probably | too early. You were better without me abroad, you 
| it had been a life of much excitement and privation— | are better’without me now.” 
| and there were deep lines about his face and across; ‘And have I struggled on for years to receive this 
| his brow, which ten years later might have been» welcome home?” 
more fitting time-marks. My own wan looks and) ‘This is <4 home, Gilbert, not yours. I have 
altered mien struck him as forcibly—more forcibly, ‘ learned contentment within it; leave me to its en- 
for he paused in his step toward me, and said as he joyment, if you please.” 
came on again: ** You set me apart from you—you tell me that you 

“Why, Nell, how changed you are.” have outlived all the love you had for me, then?” he 

He had in his heart expected to find the bright- cried passionately. 
faced young girl who had shared his home before he, ‘I tell you, Gilbert, that were you dearer to me 
went away; I saw the disappointment in his face at than you have ever been, my pride would not let me 
the old-looking woman who had risen up, trembling | return to your side. Iam glad to hear that you are 
@ little, for all her self-possession, as he held out his rich, but I cannot share those ricbes with one who 
arms towards her. would not let me share his poverty. You earned 

I did not shrink from his embrace, I let him kiss | them for yourself, not for me. You have for years 
me and hold me to his breast; and then we stood | distrusted my power to be of service to you, and you 
apart and looked sadly enough at one another. | have so surely proved that you were right, and could 
Something in my manner suggested to him at last rise in the world more effectually without my encour- 
that I wasa woman who had nursed a wrong, and agement and love, that I cannot face the humiliation 
had been too proud to give voice to her complainings; | of that independence which my absence from you has 
but he affected not to notice it in the impulse which only helped you to create. I will not go back to your 
had brought him face to face with me. home—I wiil have no interest in your greatness.” 

“ Will you not sit down?” I asked, as though he He was in earnest in his efforts to regard less stern- 
were a visitor who had paid me the compliment of ily the prospect in advanve of me, but I resisted and 
his presence for a few moments. There wasa bewil- | kept strong. If he had reasoned less with me and 
dered look towards me, then a steady stare, that | | told me more of bis old love, I might have wavered, 


| 


once, be‘ore he took the seat that I had pointed out | much, and he by his selfishness had sorely injured 


sought to fathom a new mystery to its depths at Heaven knows, for I was a woman who had suffered - 












































. “Twill sign no deede—I will have no: 

. Grabam's money,” I replied, passionately. 

your client that I am quite able to support 
*\ « You do not see that it is Mr. Graham's. 
| 4. tion for you that induces him to make th 
tion,”’ said the solicitor, “ If incompatibi! 
por will not allow you and him to live toge 
as his wife, you—” 

“Sir, | will hear no more. If it were aq. 
dying of starvation, or touching a penn) 
amount which you would place at my ¢ 
would prefer to starve.” 

“IT am sorry to see that you are still | 
against Mr. Graham,” said the lawyer; * 
peculiar views of his duties and your own 
barriers in the way of any better underst 
each other.” 

1 bowed very stiffly to this, and after a 
monplaces the man of law took his depa 
went back to report on my stubbornness a. 
tensity of hate. I guessed all that he woul: 
I was too proud—atill too proud—to try at 
for myself that it was my husband's love j 
for, and for nothing else. 

Thus three years more passed away, and | 
tled down to my life, and looked not forwar 
thing brighter or better till the end was . 
when the great panic came at which men 
little while ago. A considerable portion of 
ings was swept away. The bank in which n 
had been deposited for interest was crushe-. 
egg-shell by the iron pressure of the mone) 
and one read of nothing but ruin in the} 
read of my husband’s ruin in the record o. 
fortunates who had gone down in the stor: 
railway speculations and contracts, and how 
tifty others like him, were swept upon the 
face the bankruptcy court and utter sha. 
world had no mercy on him then, no cons 
for his genius, or his own belief in those wh 
tangled him in the meshes of a great cor 
business which had proved unsound an 
fraudulent. The honor of Gilbert Graba 
stake, and the press laughed at bis dream) 
tions, and bad no mercy on him. 





angh 











to him. It wasabright summer afternoon, and there | me. He was angry, and thought only that my love G 
ilbert, not th 
PART it. moment to advance in it. He was becoming a rich | were bees humming round my plants upon wy win- | had died away in the years that had intervened since . It a I Sa oe ae aa aintien as rd 
man; he should return and fear not, holding his | dow-sill, and amongst my roses at the half-open | we said good-by to one another, and his parting er ns ain onih fatter hm 6 
CHAPTER I, head up with the best of them, he said; but he never | door. All was peace and brightness save in our two | words would have kept me at arm’s length of him, ess 8 


THE WELCOME HOME, 


Wuat a blank seemed to have come to my life 


after Gilbert had gone. Even looking forward to the | know what money he should send me, and I answer- 
worst—trying to realize the worst—I had not imag- ' ed that the seventy-five pounds a year was quite suf- 
ined that dead sense of despair which followed his | ficient for my wants in the little village where I had 


departure from me. lt had seemed to him a com- 
wmonplace trial that I should go back to my mother’s 
home, and there wait patiently for his return; and it 
had seemed to me an ordeal that I could undergo and 
live, having the one hope of his return to build on 
also. A year, even two years, I thought, would not 
be a very long period to strike from my youth and 


youth’s happiness. Looking back at the past, how | his miserable ambition? 


gave out a hope of his returning soon, and my pride 
had grown so strong that I could not ask him to conie 





back. Once or twice he had begged me to let him 


taken up my abode; and I thought very bitterly—L 
had grown full of bitter thoughts then—that it was 
not difficult reasoning to persuade him to take me at 
my word. How long would it have taken me to in- 
duce him to give up his pursuit of wealth, and have 
mercy on my desolation? I thought scornfuily. 
Would not a lifetime bave been unavailing against 


hearts. had my courage been inclined to give way at the last 
**So here we are at last, Darby and Joan again,” | moment. 
he said, with a forced cheerfulness that did not be- ** You have learned to love some one else better 
come him; “‘and poor Jvan, I fear, has grown gray | than me, and this is your excuse. Be it so, madam. 
waiting for the truant.” I will not trouble you again.” 
‘Yes, gray enough,” I answered. Then he seized his hat and went out into the hot 
** But Darby has come back the rich man he proph- | roadway, with a fierce look upon his face. This was 
esied he would be, and yet Joan does not say how | the meeting to which I had looked forward tor long 
glad she is to see him.” | years, and thus in my pride I cast myself away trom 
“I seem to have outlived all gladness, Gilbert. | | him, and preferred the misery of life without him to 
You forget how long you have been away.” ' the grandeur of a home | had not helped to raise. 
** No, I do not—seven years; seven long years they 
have been to me.” 

















plausible, the weakness of his character wh 
ed too readily at first,and fhe honor th 

him, and which set bis own name the fire 
his heart—ay, a long way first, or he and 1! 
been parted foraday. In his misfortune | 

depth of my love for him, how much of ; 
kept me back when my affection would be 
to his feet to ask forgiveness. I thought th 
long outlived all love for me, that he had o: 
me out for duty’s sake, and that I had p! 
his hands, and given bim peace and indepe: 
holding forever aloof. But now that he we 
ble—very wretched, very poor and frien: 
the world against him, a world of unfortu: 


“ Try and think what years they have been to me, CHAPTER II. i d the strengt! 
quickly two years seemed to have melted away from At last a letter came that broke me down complete- | then, stretching on forever like a desert, with noth- THE CRIStS Pin a a ee 2 etn up at at 
me! ly, and yet that seemed to harden my heart still | ing but the barrenness of life to take one’s coloring F —s 


But that dull country home, that quiet village, the 
still life which ensued, my good mother’s orderly 
habits and prosaic ways, after the feverish ambitions 
of my husband, teld upon me more than I had bar- 
gained for, and rubbed me of much of my natural 
lightness and brigatness. I could not see to the end; 
LT telt aione and guideless in the world. I did not 
even know how completely my life was bound up in 
Gilbert’s, until after he had left me. I was alone in 
my mother’s home, with a host of grave thoughts 
for company. There was not much to treasure up, 
to shed happy tears over as the days went on, and 
my heart sank more and more. Gilbert had been 


glad tu depart. I saw it in his flushed cheeks and | 


glistening eyes. He had tired of home's pleasant 
monotony, and of the slow increase to his income 
awarded him by his first employers. He had be- 
lieved in Charles Ewell's assertion that I was his 
rock a-head, that without me there was a prespect of 
a fortune awaiting him, and then, thinking but little 
of my wishes, he had gone forth to seek it. 


more against him. It spoke of an offer that had 


been made him to superintend the construction of ; 


apother railway; of the wealth that it held out to 
him, and of the time that it would keep him trom 
England. Four years more he calculated that he 
should be away from home, and he left it for me— 
for once in bis life, he left it for me—to decide wheth- 
er he shouki accept the post or not. And yet in that 
letter I could see where his wishes lay, and how far 
back they were from mine; and I wrote to him cold- 
ly, telling him that be was to please himself in this 
matter, and study his uwn future, not his wiie’s. I 
spoke even satirically of his riches, of how fortunate 
he had been in the world from the ‘moment that he 
had only himszlt to study, and then I left him to his 
own decision, which 1 learned soon enough was to 
remaii away from me. 

It was at this period that the principal of the mon- 
ey from which I derived my little income was swept 
away by a trustee’s negligence, and that my pride— 
my sinful, awful pride that I see now so clearly— 


from. Yours have been seven years of energy and I THOUGHT that Gilbert would have written to me 
adventure, of the excitement of overcoming obstacles, after awhile, renewing, perhaps, his wishes by letter; 
and of amassing wealth in your progress; mine have or when a week or two had elapsed, that he would 
been years of sitting here.” have called upon me to inquire if my resolutions 
His great dark eyes looked away from mine for the | were final, and all was really at an end between us. 
first time. For the first time in his lite he was be- | But my pride bad aroused his own, and { heard not 
ginning to comprehend me. from him again. We had chosen our separate pats, 
* Yes, it must have been a dull life, Ellen,” he | and we were of strong wills, that could pursue them 
said, looking down; “but please Heaven we will totheend. We made no allowance for bygones, and 
brighten it from this day.” we let the time pass on and widen the gulf between 
* Please Heaven to give me strength to keep me | us. 
where I am, to let our lives tlow on us they bave be- I read of him as Mr. Graham, the celebrated engi- 
gun, now that we have served our apprenticeship to , neer—the man ~*» carried torward some successful 
separation.” works in that country where he bad not cared to take 
**I do not understand.” me, and who had constituted himself already an au- 
“Ah, yes, Giloert, you do; you must see that it is | thority on those great problems which it took the 
best for you and me now.” wisest heads of his circle tosolve. I read of him as 
* Ejlen,” he said reproachfally, “ is it possible that | receiving a special appointment which was a fort ine 





you contemplate living apart from me? that the ne- 
cessities of my profession have seemed so many of- 
fences against your pride?—so many deliberately 





in itself, and I was glad for his sake that ail the fame 
for which he had longed and for which he had striven 
had come in the fuli tide of his strength and man- 































will which had kept me so long apart from 

It was in the house which he was to - 
morrow that I met him. There were bill+ 
the furniture upon the walls by order of th 
Bankruptcy, and in one room of the splend) 
that had been his, I found my way upann 
the servant, whom I had bribed not to pre: 

It was my turn to be surprised at the cha 
disappointment bad made in him. He ba 
deed in his lower estate, he had grown gr 
myself now, and all my pride melted away 

in his fall. 

“ Ellen, you here?” he said, half rising, 
ing like an invalid back into bis chair wher 
been poring over the figures which were 
come right. “I did pot expect to hear 
again.’’ 

He spoke coldly, almost harshly, but no + 
of his could daunt me in the days of bis di 
was only proud when be was rich and fam: 

“ You are surrounded by trouble, Gilbe: 


I wish so much to sbare it with you.” 

“This is no place for you—no fitting th 
tress me by your presence,” he said, tur: 
his face. 





I was not even sustained by his writing to me fre- | would not let meshow the world how poor 1 was, or | chosen reasons for my absence trom you?” | hood. I knew that every fresh success took him fur- 
‘quently. His avocation had placed him in an out-of- | how much I needed help. I had a miserable pleas- ** What does it matter what I thiukk now?” was my ther from me, that there were no apologies that I 
the-way part of the world, and the letters which he | ure in keeping this secret to myself—in telling noone | reply. ‘I have furmed a resolution which no per- | could make in which he would believe, and that my 
sent me came at odd intervals; and some out of the | of my loss, in turning once more to the pursuit of lit- | suasion of your own can make me swerve from,and I | own pride bad destroyed every hope of a return to 











few which he wrote I learned afterwards were lost. 























H erature as a profession wherein [ might earn a few 
At the time of his stay abroad, there were great gaps pounds, poor writer as I was, unless the trick of 
in his interest in me, it seemed, and those letters , Writing had been lost to me by long disuse. So I 
which came now and then to hand were full of his | struggled on, bafiied very often, met at many a turn 
own struggles, his own hopes or disappointments, and | by a disappointment that in old times would have 
did not ask, after awhile, how I was existing without | wholly daunted me; fighting still in the face of difti- 
him. I had written to him twice, offering to join | culties, finally making a stand amongst the rank and 
him, begging to share his trials with him again; and | file of letters, and becoming by degrees not whoily 
he had quietly ignored this portion of my letters,’ unkuown to the reading public, whose fickle tavor I 
and by his silence crushed the one hope that I had | sought persistently. 
had—that he had missed me too much not to second My hair was sprinkled with gray at eight-and- 
my request then. twenty, and I looked at it grimly in my dressing- 
How the first year passed I cannot call to mind. | glass, and wondered whether my husband or my 
It seems an age even now to look back upon. And _ books were to be credited with the early snows there. 
the second, wherein I received two letters; the latter On my eight-and-twentieth birthday it would be time 


am fixed to my resolve.” 

* You are an enigina, Ellen. In what way havel | 
offended you, that you insult me by this cruel re- | 
prvach in the first momenis of our meeting? Could 
I bave remained in England? Cvuld I have taken | 
you with me?” 

‘* Why put these questions to me?” 

“‘ Because they demand an answer; because, for this | 
extraordinary decision at which you have arrived, I | 
demand an explanation.” | 

“Tf you insist upon it, I will say yes to both those 
questions, then.” 

*“* Yes!” he repeated wonderingly. 
“* You could have remained in England, and with | 
those great talents with which Heaven had endowed | 





saying not a word of his return, but speaking ot his | fur Gilbert to come back, I had reckoned; but I was 
success at last, of the esteem in which everybody held | not looking torward to his coming then—I had out- 
him, and of the fairer prospects that were dawning | lived my hopes, I bad taught myself to think that I | 
for him now that he was acquainted with the coun- , did not care to see him. His letters had almost died | 
try, and resolved to push bis way therein. Would out by that time, mine had ceased completely for the ; 
he never come back? Would he never be satisfied last nine months, and Charles Ewell had given up. 
with his present? Would he never, never write for | the trouble of making sure that his friend’s wife was 
me to join him? | doing well. I read in the paper that he was a mem- 
Yes, I was a desperately proud woman, and when ber of Parliament trom some small borough, and 1 
that last letter came, my first instinct, after its peru- | ture the paper into shreds that told me of the news. 
sal, was to tear it to pieces in the deep indignation | I knew that Gilbert Graham would return a rich 
which | felt against him. Six montLs withcut a let-' man. I felt that he would tace me presently with 


you, have made your way as successfully—if not as | 
rapidly—as in the land wherein you found your for- | 
tune. I think—though it may be only my poor opin- 
ion—that geuius never dies neglected, but finds its | 
; way into the foreground, backed by honesty and per- | 
' severance; I do not believe in the cant of clever men 
| being kept down by opposition.” 

i Bat a 

** But you were not satistied with life here, or life 
with me, and you went abroad, Gilbert.” 

** Without a dissenting word trom you—almost at 
your wish.” \ 


him. I could not say, ** Yuu are fatrous and rich, 
I will come to you;” and his seemed not the gene- 


, Tous spirit which would make a second concessivn. 


I believed that he was glad to be rid of me, that— 


| Heaven help me!—there was some one younger and 


fairer whom he loved, and who was, perbaps, wait- 
ing for my death tw share his successful lite; that 1 
was the bict on all that rejoicing which should uatu- 
rally be his now. 

I strove to forget him in the books I wrote; I was 
grateful to that gift which shut him from me for 
awhile. I worked bard and incessantly, and became, 
under the literary name that I had assumed, better 
known than I had anticipated. I saved money very 
fast, and | grew more pale-faced and old-fashioned 
than when my looks had startled Gilbert on the sum- 
mer day he came to tell me how rich he was. Ah, if 


he had only told me how rich he was in love still, 


how he had looked forward to meeting me again, 
what a wisery of thought we might have spared each 
other. 


I kept to my country home, thinking he might re- 


turn some day, and he sent me instead his solicitor, 


a tall, white-haired old gentleman, who had come ww | 
propose terms for a mutual separation, to offer me, on 
behalf, of Mr. Gratam, the sum of five hundred | 


pounds a year. 
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“Twill sign no deeds—I will have none of Mr. 
Graham’s money,” I replied, passionately. ‘‘ Inform 
your client that I am quite able to support myself.” 

“ You do not see that it is Mr. Graham’s considera- 
tion for you that induces him to make this proposi- 


| tion,” said the solicitor. ‘“ If incompatibility of tem- 


per will not allow you and him to live together, still, 
as his wife, you—” 

“Sir, I will hear no more. If it were a question of 
dying of starvation, or touching a penny of that 
amount which you would place at my disposal, I 
would prefer to starve.”’ 

“TI am sorry to see that you are still inveterate 
against Mr. Graham,” said the lawyer; ‘‘ that your 
peculiar views of his duties and your own still form 
barriers in the way of any better understanding of 
each other.” 

I bowed very stiffly to this, and after a few com- 
monplaces the man of law took his departure, and 
went back to report on my stubbornness and my in- 
teusity of hate. I guessed all that he would say ; but 
I was too proud—still too proud—to try and explain 
for myself that it was my husband’s love I yearned 
for, and for nothing else. 

Thus three years more passed away, and I had set- 
tled down to my life, and looked not forward to any- 
thing brighter or better till the end was reached, 
when the great panic came at which men cowered a 
little while ago. A considerable portion of my sav- 
ings was swept away. The bank in which my money 
had been deposited for interest was crushed like an 
egg-shell by the iron pressure of the money market, 
and one read of nothing but ruin in the papers. I 
read of my husband’s ruin in the record of the un- 
fortunates who had gone down in the storm; of his 
railway speculations and contracts, and how he, with 
fifty others like him, were swept upon the world to 
face the bankruptcy court and utter shame. The 
world had no mercy on him then, no consideration 
for his genius, or his own belief in those who had en- 
tangled him in the meshes of a great contractor’s 
business which had proved unsound and almost 
fraudulent. The honor of Gilbert Graham was at 
stake, and the press laughed at his dreamy explana- 
tions, and had no mercy on him. 

It was I who understood Gilbert, not the world. I 
knew the extent of his ambition, the depth of his 
faith in strangers who could flatter him and yet be 
plausible, the weakness of his character which trust- 
ed too readily at first, and fhe honor that was in 
him, and which set his own name the first thing in 
his heart—ay, a long way first, or he and I had never 
been parted foraday. In his misfortune I knew the 
depth of my love for him, how much of pride had 
kept me back when my affection would have led me 
to his feet to ask forgiveness. I thought that he had 
long outlived all love for me, that he had only sought 
me out for duty’s sake, and that I had played into 
his hands, and given him peace and independence by 
holding forever aloof. But now that he was in trou- 
ble—very wretched, very poor and friendless, with 
the world agaiust him, a world of unfortunates call- 
ing him a schemer, I found the strength of will to 
face him, or the courage to give up that strength of 
will which had kept me so long apart from him. 

It was in the house which he was to resign to- 
morrow that I met him. There were bills of sale of 
the furniture upon the walls by order of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, and in one room of the splendid mansion 
that had been his, I found my way unannounced by 
the servant, whom I had bribed not to precede me. 

1t was my turn to be surprised at the change which 
disappointment bad made in him. He had aged in- 
deed in his lower estate, he had grown grayer than 
myself now, and all my pride melted away to see him 
in his fall. 

“‘ Ellen, you here?” he said, half-rising, and sink- 
ing like an invalid back into his chair wherein he had 
been poring over the figures which were never to 
come right. “I did not expect to hear from you 
again.’’ 

He spoke coldly, almost harshly, but no stern tones 
of his could daunt me in the days of his disgrace. I 
was only proud when he was rich and famous. 

‘You are surrounded by trouble, Gilbert, and I— 
I wish so much to share it with you.” 

“This is no place for you—no fitting time to dis- 
tress me by your presence,” he said, turning away 
bis face. 

OQ, do not say that I distress you now; but con- 
sider me the wite again, the friend—if you will let 
me, even the counsellor.” 


“TIT am disgraced—irretrievably disgraced. They ; 


will tell you outside there that I have schewed to 
rob the widow and orphan of their heritage, and that 
my downfall is tair retribution.” 

“ They will make many cruel charges of which our 
consciences will hold us blameless, Gilbert, an‘ to- 
gether we may begin the world again. I have not 
come,” I said, timidly, “ to hamper you with a wife 
at atime when all your energy may be requisite to 
surmount the barriers in your way, a8 you have sur- 
mounted them without me before this, but to ask you 
to let me work for you till the clouds have somewhat 
cleared. I—I could not come without being of help 
to you, knowing all that parted us when we were 
poor.”? 

This was not the old pride setting itself up strange- 
ly at the last, but the old fear that he should think 


that I added to his difticulties, when he needed much | 


support. He thought it was the old pride until he 
understood me better, until, for the first time in his 
life, I let him see the whole truth which had render- 
ed me unhappy. 

“Yes—I was wrong and selfish, Nell,” he mur- 
mured. . 


THA FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


‘ No—I was wrong in my resolves, and selfish in 

my determination, for all the grief it brought to me,” 

T confessed. 

““We were both wrong in our ways of making | 
things come right,” he said; “‘ but I was not content, 

and here I sit the moral to a life’s ambition. But it 

was not want of love that took me first away from 

you, and you might have been more merciful, more 

womanly, knowing that truth so well when the old 

love brought me back.” 

** Ah! a woman sees nothing well when she is jeal- 

ous and at a distance from the loved one; and you— 

you spoke, Gilbert, of the money you had brought 

back, not the past affection.” 

** Yes—I see my mistake, and you must learn in 

time to forgive me.” 

“Ah! forgiven now, as the wife is forgiven all her 

stubbornness and pride engendered by her love for 

you? You will say that?” 

He said it with a lip that faltered very much; he 
spoke of his own firmness, which would not make 
one more step towards me after 1 had repelled his 
wishes 80 coldly and indignantly. 

Our last quarrel was over, and we began the world 
together, an old-fashioned, gray-haired couple, who 
had sulked with each other for years, and preferred 
to be misunderstood rather than make one step away 
from that selfish dignity which preyed upon all peace. 

Thus we began together the new life. We are very 
happy now, and working onwards patiently. If we 
look back at times at the gloomy retrospect wherein 
all past enmities lie buried, it is not to utter one re- 
proach, but to read our lesson from it. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The newly elected officers of Boston Council Select 
and Royal Masters were installed September 24th, as 
follows: 

Alfred F. Chapman, M. 1. G. M. 

Seranus Bowen, R I. G. M. 

W. F. Pierce, Ill. G. M. of the Work. 

Joseph N. Pierce, Jr., Master of Ceremonies. 

Charles K. Darling, Master of the Exchequer. 

Thomas Waterman, Recorder. 

Albert T. B. Ames, Captain of the Guard. 

George S. Eastman, Conductor of the Council. 

Rev. John P. Robinson, Chaplain. 

Samuel Jepson, Sentinel. 

George H. Pike, Tyler. 
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WANTED AN OWNER.—During Sherman’s march 
from Atlanta, a member of a cavalry regiment, on a 
raid in West Florida, rescued froin the hands of some 
negroes, who had broken open a post-office safe in 
which they were kept, a perfect set of Masonic jewels. 
He has written to the town in which they were 
found, for intormation that might lead to their resto- 
ration to the rightful owner, and has made repeated 
inquiries, but has failed to receive any reply. Will 
our Masonic brethren of the press aid him in the 
matter, and send this paragraph along, through 
their columns, till it shall reach the right quarter? 
Information, with identifying marks, town, Lodge, 
etc., sent to our address, will be duly attended to. 
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WHAT ONE LODGE CAN DO.—The Lodge of Jop- 
pa, London, not only assists distressed and decayed 
members, the widows and orphans of the Lodge, but 
gives marriage portions to Masons’ daughters. Each 
of the initiates gives a donation to tne benevulent 
fund. It has a school for itsorphan females, another 
for orphan boys, a widows’ home, and an institution 
for aged Freemasons. 
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FRANKLIN THE MASTER OF A LODGE.—Beuja- 
min Franklin was the first Master of the Lodge in 
Philadelphia, which organized June 24, 1734. His 
name appears first on the petiti.n for a charter. 
Franklin published the first Americau Masonic book, 
a copy of which is still preserved in the archives of 
| the G. L. of Pennsylvania. 
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FREEMASONRY IN IKELAND. 
During the Catholic archiepiscopacy of Dr. Murray, 





the ecclesiastical assaults upon Freemasonry in Ire- 
land were but few, if any; but when Dr. Cullen ar- 
rived from Rome as his successor, hg blew a very 
loud counterblast to the Ancient Rite. At that peri- 
/ od, as now, the Duke of Leinster was the Grand 
| Master of the Order for Ireland, and the Els of 
| Donoughmore and Kildare, Lord Otho Fitzgerald, 
' together with many other Irish noblemen and gen- 
| try, held distinguished positions in the craft. Among 
| those also who ranged under its banners were the 
| late Duke of Wellington, Daniel O'Conaell, and many 
| of his political friends and associates. Tne advent of 
' the austere primate, Dr. Cullen, changed much of 
| this. As soon as he attained ecclesiastic’l power, he 
issued a pastoral, which charitably doomed Freema- 
| sonry to eternal perdition, and aroused the indigna- 
tiou of all the Euglish as well as Irish members of the 
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Although O'Connell and many sincere Catholics, in | 
obedience to the archiepiscopal mandate, at once se- | 
ceded from the Craft, they did not do so without tes- 
tifying to its innocuousness and to its philanthropy; | 
nor did their withdrawal at once suspend the pro- 
gress of Masonry in Ireland. But it may be easily 
conceived that its onward march was somewhat | 
checked by this occurrence. Still, it has gone on in- | 
creasing its numbers, and extending its sphere of | 
usefulness and its charitable labors, quite as favor- 

ably as could have been expected by the warmest 

friends of the Order, and at the present time one of 

the handsomest buildings in Dublin is devoted to the 

exclusive use of the Order. | 
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MASONIC CHARITY. 

It has frequently been charged against Freemason- 
ry, by the enemies of the institution, that it had no | 
charity except towards its own members, no feeling 

of fraternity with any but those who are linked to- | 
gether by the chains with which the Craft are bound 

to each other. No charge can be more unreasonable, | 
none more false than this. That members of the | 
same family should entertain a certain preference in 
their good-will towards each other over those with- 
out the circle of blood relationship, is naturally to be 
expected; that this feeling of preference should be 
exhibited among the members of churcles, literary 
societies and scientitic institutions, is scarcely less 
natural, and surprises no one. Yet because of these 
preferences it is never charged as a fault that they 
exist and are shown in operation in all families, and | 


_ in all societies in which men come together ani work 


towards commouends. But Freemasonry is selected 
from among all societies for crucifixion on this very 
ground. The prejudiced and ignorant denounce 
Freemasonry for an exhibition of that trait, which 
flows as natural results from the very principle of as- 
sociation, in whatever form it may be realized, 
whether in the family, church, literary or scientific 
society. What is recognized as natural and proper in 
almost every form of human society, is reserved as a 
special crime to be laid at the door of Freemasonry, 
an institution which is based upon the recognition of 
universal brotherhood, and is therefore devoted to the 
strengthening of the tie of brotherhood among all good 
men and true who may seek affiliation with it. 
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WELLINGTON’S OPINIONS. 


The following are some notes of remarks mate by 
the Duke of Wellington, in conversation with the 
poet Rogers: 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.—I never saw Bona- 
parte, though he was once during the battle within 
a quarter of a mile of me. 








Grouchy. Soult replied, ‘an oflicer.” ‘ One,” said 
Bonaparte, ‘ah! mon pauvre Berthier, il aurait 
envoye quatre.” 

Two such armies, So well trained, so well ofticered, 
have rarely encountered. It was a battle of giants. 
De Lancy was killed at my side; a ball broke his 
hurse’s back, knocked him over, and he rebounded 
after his fall. I was very much grieved, but there is 
not much time for sorrow in the middle of a battle. 
He was taken to a barn. I saw him next day, and 
he seemed so much better that I said, ‘‘ Why, De 


oft. At Vittoria the French were expecting Clozelle; 
just at the time a Spanish innkeeper was brought to 
me by Alava. The man said, ‘‘ Make yourself easy 
about Clozelle, I have him snug at my house, six 
leagues oft. He is quietly lodged there for the night.” 
So saying he left me to wait on him. I lost no time. 
I had intelligence both from priests and peasants, 
while the French could get none. 

MARCHING THE TROOPS —In Spain I never march- 
ed the soldiers more than twenty-five miles a day. 
They set off at five and six, and I was anxious they 


| but it is impossible to answer for men in certain cir- 


I heard that he asked Soult whom he had sent to | 





Lancy, you’ll be like the man in Castle Rackrent, 


Lady De Lancy’s book, which is good. 


stupendous body could never have remained assem- 
bled without confusion. 

BLUCHER.—When Blucher joined after the battle 
of Waterloo, he came up and kissed me. 

PRuSSIAN OFFICERS.—The Prussian general offi- 
cers never exposed themselves as ours and the 
French did; no wonder the men didn’t fight as well. 
The way in which some of our ensigns and lieuten- 
ants, boys just from school, braved danger, exceeds 
belief. 

THE PENINSULA CAMPAIGN.—Gordon, who was | 
afterwards killed at Waterloo, passed the night with | 
some Frenchmen in a Spanish village. A Spanish 
child was in the room, and when they were asleep 
he made gestures to Gordon, drawing the edge of his } 
hand across his throat. ‘‘ Why do you make those 
motions tome?” ‘I know,’ the child replied, ‘‘ you . 
are an Englishman by your sword and spurs.” 

MARSHAL SOULT.—He was much affected by ap- 
pearances. One time, at the battle of the Pyrenees, 
when preparing for action, an owl happened to hoot, ' 
and I remarked, ‘Soult will not come out to-day.” 
Nor did he; he thought we had received reinforce- | 
ments. 

MARMONT.—Marmont spread his army too much 
at Salamanca, thinking we should go off. I madea 
sudden attack upon his centre with my whole force , 
in front and rear, and defeated 40,000 men in forty , 
minutes. But he was an excellent general oflicer. | 

MASSENA.—When Massena was in the field and 
opposed to me, I never slept comfortably. 

CLOZELLE.—Clozelle was the best general employ- | 
ed against me. He gave me a great deal of trouble. | 
I thought once 1 had him, bnt it pleased a young | 





gentleman to go and dine in the valley a mile or two | 
distant, and Clozelle’s reconnoitring party tell in with 


Fraternity, by classing Freemasons with Ribbonmen. | him; whereupoa the general took the alarm and was 


you will know what people say of you after your | 
death.” I never saw him more. I have siuce read | 


Bonaparte was as clever a man as ever lived, but : 
he wanted sense on many occasions. His best plan | 
of action, I think, wonkl have been to have waited | thunder is not occasioned by the fall of clouds, but 


for the allied armies to have collected. He could | by the kindling of sulphureous exhalations which are 
then have singled one out, and defeated it. Such a | 


| the bones of extinct species of cuttlefish. Nay, even 


| intense or concentrated manifestation of electricity. 


| as electricity—in fact, we know, as yet, nothing 


should take the ground by one. In India | once 
marched the troops seventy-two miles in a day, but 
in Europe our men cannot do 80 much. We accus- 
tom them to travel by canals or in smacks; in India 
they must walk. A soldier requires two pounds of 
food aday, animal or vegetable; the first is most 
convenient, a8 they move themselves, 

THE DvuKE’'s HAnits —In the Peninsula I un- 
dressed but seldom; in the first four years not once. 
I slept five or six hours usually, but sometimes only 
twoorthree. In India it is not the custom to un- 
dress; I never did. 

MARSHAL NeEy.—I do not believe that when Ney 
left Paris he was resolved to go over to Napoleon; 


cumstances, or to say what they will or will not do. 
The Bourbons had made some alterations in the 
decoration of the legion of honor, and I was told, 
wien Ney lett Paris, he took the old decoration with 
hii as well as the new. 

BONAPARTE.—At Waterloo he had the finest 
army he ever possessed; full ofenthusiasm. Every- 
thing upto the battle had turned out favorable to 
lis wishes. He was at his acme at the Peace of Til- 
sit, and declined gradually afterwards. I always 
said Spain would be bf ruin. A conqueror must go 
on like a cannon-bali; if it rebounds its course is 
soon over. 

After his marriage, Metternich was sent to Paris 
to sound him and learn if he meant to be quiet and 
repose on his character. His answer was, as he had 
told me, in three words, ‘‘ He is unaltered.’”’ 





LIGHTNING. 


Down to a recent period, the popular conception of 
thunder has been persistently gross and material. 
Sir Thomas Browne, in accordance with the opinion 
of his day, stood up for the explosive origin of thun- 
der, grounding his belief on Cardan’s affirmation 
that gunpowder fired, ‘doth occupy an bundred 
times a greater space than its own bulk. And this 
is the reason not only of this fulminating report of 
guns, but may resolve the cause of those terrible 
cracks and aftrighting noises of heaven; that is, the 
nitrous and sulphureous exhalations set on fire in the 
clouds; whereupon, requiring a larger place, they 
force out their way, not only with the breaking of the 
cloud, but the laceration of the air around it.” 

The same tenets were in vogue with ancient mari- 
ners. They held that, in southern parts, both at sea 
and land, thunder and lightning are more trequent 
and more violent than northward, because the sun 
hath greater power. The sun exhales moist particles ; 
these condense and gather into clouds. When these 
clouds enclose some fiery exhalations, extracted from 
sulphur and nitre, both out of earth and the ocean, 
this produces lightning with thunder. 

Descartes taught that thunder was caysed bya 
heavy clond, falling on another cloud beneath it, 
which cracks under the pressure exactly like a blad- 
der violently sat upon by a clown in a circus, or, to 
use his equally homely illustration, like a leaf laid in 
the hollow of your hand and smartly struck with the 
other hand. Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that 


always ascending into the air when the earth is dry. 
That lightning is a solid projectile shot forth from 
the sky, was long an admitted article of faith. Were 
not the bolts of the thunder fonnd in the ground, 
just as we find musket-balls after a battle? Who 
could resist evidence that may be seen and handled? 
Of these thunder-darts shot out of the middle region, 
are there not divers in Gresham College? Kentman 
mentions one of an ash color, which, being rubbed, 
smelt like a burnt cow’s horn. Moscardo calls them 
“ pierres ceraunies,” thunder stones, from the Greek 
word signifying lightning. Ceraunia, according to 
Pliny, is a gem generated by thunder. The fossils 
known as belemnites, vulgo “ thunder-bolts,”’ derive 
their name from the Greek word for a missile weap- 
on. Jf they be lightning cooled down and crystalli- 
zed, they are the earliest known form of conical shot, 
Geologists, unfortunately, have made them out to be 


the inkbag peculiar to those cephalopods had been 
found connected with the ‘ bolt,” so well preserved 
that drawings have been made with this pristine 
sepia. 

Everybody is now aware that lightning is only an 


What the thing electricity is, we are far from know- 
ing Dr. Tyndall ventures to say no more than that 
we have every reason to conclude that beat and elec- 
tricity are both modes of motion. We know, experi- 
mentally, that from electricity we can obtain heat, 
and that trom heat (as in the case of the thermo- 



































































































































electric pile) we can obtainelectricity. But althongh 
we have, or think we have, t lerably clear ideas of 
the character of the motion of heat, onr ideas are 
very crude as to the precise nature of the change 
which this motion must undergo in order to appear 


about it. 
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When, breathing balm o'er flock and fold, 
Low winds bring sweetness from the south, 

When stili the winter-touched and old 
October biteth in the mouth— 

I stand beside the cottage door, 

And see above me and before, 

Across the skies and o'er the plain, 

The shadows of the rain. 


I watch them blown from hill to hill, 
O’er lonely stream and windy downs, 

From thorpe to thorpe, from vill to vill, 
And over solitary towns; 

Like stragglers from the skirts of night, 

Slow-squadroned by a wind of light, 

Torn down to music as they roll, 

Sobbing as with a soul. 


Across the skies and o’er the plain, 
Below the silence of the spheres, 

The hidden angel of the rain 
Is sighing with a sense of tears; 

And listening to her voice, it seems 

Some fancy muffled up in dreams, 

Some shapeless thought our visions keep, 

Moaning through shades of sleep. 


I hear the voice and cannot doubt 
The wisdom of the thought I win— 
That all the changeful world without 
Must type the changeful world within; 
Nor may the poet fail to gain 
One hint of kindred with the rain, 
Type of a life whose hopes and fears 
Are rainbowed out from tears. 


For, standihg now between the shower 
And sun, I glory to behold 

The rainbow leave her cloudy bower, 
Transfigured in a mist of gold; 

Her trembling train of clouds retreat, 

The earth yearns up to kiss her feet— 

She wears the many-hued and gay 

Robe of the unborn May. 
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Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 
, No. 18. 


BY W. H. MACY. 





OFF THE ROCKS AGAIN.—A BAD LEAK.—AN- 
ECDOTES.—THE RUN TO THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. 


** WE shall have to heave taut again, Mr. Grafton, 
and give her another swing,” said theold man. ‘“O, 
if we only had another hawser to hold her stern 
where it is, and take this one in on the port bow! 
Bat I don’t like to risk her to swing broadside on.” 

At this moment a hand grasping a knife emerged 
from the water, near the middle of the hawser, and 
a shaggy head rose partly above the surface. Five 
or six muskets cracked simultaneously both from the 
ship and shore. The head and arm disappeared, and 
the water was discolored where they went down. 
Another savage had met the reward of his rashness, 
and the hawser was saved again. 

**They wont try that move again right away,” said 
the old man, coolly. “ But those canoes are almost 
here, and I am fearful for those men who are on the 
point, guarding the shore end of the hawser. There 
she slips a little! Do you feel that, Mr. Grafton? 
We must risk it. Come up the hawser together! 
Lay aft here, every man! Take the bight round out- 
side and lead in on the port bow! Lively, men! 
Lively! You’re working for your lives!” 

We knew it, and needed no urging; the heavy rope 
was passed swiftly from hand to hand, and brought 
in forward to the fore-rigging; a turn was thrown 
round the windlass and the brakes were instantly in 
motion. As she lay now, this was the very pull she 
wanted. Hardly had we brought a strain when she 
began to slide and rumble under us, and a wild har- 
rah burst from all our lips, as she settled into her 
element, and her head paid briskly off, under the 
power of her foretopsail. But as she did so, her stern 
swung in violently, and a projecting spur of the rock 
beneath the water met her under the counter, with 
a kind ot dull, cracking sound that came ominously 
to our ears. 

We could not stop to tkink of this, now. We 
looked astern; Mr. Dunning was coming! He had 
already cut the bawser at the shore end, and his crew 
were pulling the boat off by it, hand over hand, 
while he and Fisher stood with muskets keeping their 
foes at bay; for, maddened with rage and disappoint- 
ment, they were now beginning to close in upon him. 

**Brace round the yards!” roared the captain. 
“‘ Steady! meet her with the-helm! Keep her right 
in the channel! All the muskets here now, and open 
a covering fire for this boat! Pull boys! pull! We'll 
have you all safe in another minute!” 

We no longer thought of saving powder, but fired 
away among thethickest of them. A dozen of them 
were killed or wounded and they soon found the 
work too hot. They hauled off with hideous yells, 
and we took all our men safely on board, though 
Fisher had a bad cut from one of the serrated spears, 
and the second mate and young Black Hawk were 
both severely wounded by stones, which had been 
hurled in great numbers from the canoes, when they 
closed up around the boat. 

“Js that gun loaded with ball?” asked the old 
ma. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” responded Mr. Grafton. ‘Say the 
word!” 


‘* Luff hard, there!” said the captain. ‘ Let her 
come up and shiver! Stand by, now, when she bears 
right—fire! Hard up, and keep full!” 

The old ‘ persuader ’’ did her work as effectually 
as at Dominica. Two canoes were struck by the dis- 
charge, and the yells that rose from the terrified bar- 
barians, now joined by the advance division of the 
Woodle’s Island fleet, rang in our ears, but with no 
terrors for us, now that we were fairly standing sea- 
ward, 

“Try the pumps, now, Mr. Grafton, while I look 
after these wounded men,” said the captain. ‘I'm 
afraid we may have started a leak under the coun- 
ter, but I hope not a very bad one.” 

The first strokes of the pump told us that his fears 
were not without good foundation. The water 
gushed from the scuppers, bright and clean! 

“Get meadry ropeyarn,” said Father Grafton, 
quietly. ‘ Draw the boxes, and let’s sound the well.” 

A plummet was soon extemporized, and lowered 
into the pump-well. It was drawn carefully up again. 
O, how anxiously all eyes were riveted upon it, as 
with suspended breath we awaited the mate’s words. 
** Twenty-five inches.” 

‘*That’s not so bad as it might be,’’ he said cheer- 
fully. ‘It’s some time since she struck there. “Rig 
the other pump and man them both!” 

We kept both pumps going fast and strong till they 
sucked. We then timed her, and when we pumped 
her again, we made the leak about fifteen hundred 
strokes an hour. 

“That will keep us pretty busy, pumping,” said 
the old man, ** until we get in somewhere where we 
can stop it. However, we may thank God we came 
off as wellas we did. Wecan keep the leak under 
till we reach one of the Carolines, and as for the 
three men, I don’t consider either of them wounded 
seriously, though they may be disabled from duty, 
for some days. We’ll break out in the starboard side 
of the run thisafternoon, and see if we can make any 
discoveries.” 

We broke out, accordingly, and judging by the 
sound, where the leak was, we cut out a piece of the 
ceiling. We found a place crushed in, two planks in 
width, the broken wood still remaining, though much 
shattered, and forced out of its place. Witha “ foth- 
ering ” of canvas and oakum, and some boards 
nailed to the timbers to hold all in place, we reduced 
the leak considerably. This was all that could be 
done to it from the inside, but we were satistied that 
we could get at it, by careening the ship in a smooth 
harbor, and repair it, as we did the tormer leak at 
Hauayapa; as the timbers did not appear to be ma- 
terially injured. We timed her again in our watch 
that night, and found we pumped only about nine 
hundred strokes an hour. 

“Well,” said Father Grafton, “ that’s much better 
than fifteen hundred, for it’s a kind of labor that sea- 
men abominate, and no wonder at it. There’s a 
sameness about it that is not atallagreeable. I must 
say that I dislike such jobs as pumping, sawing wood 
and turning grindstone.” 

Of course I agreed with him entirely in this an- 
tipathy. 

**T don’t think,” continued the mate, “ that there 
is any other leak in her besides that one under the 
counter. It’s likely that the copper and sheathing 
are much torn up under the bows, but the ledge ap- 
peared to be pretty smooth, and the pumps threw no 
water, up to just before the time we hauled her 
afloat.” 

“IT suppose,” said I, ‘* the cooper will admit now 
that she leaks enough to keep her sweet. Ah! here 
he is, on deck, and his pipe loaded, too. Say, Coop- 
er, have youseen any flying-fish come from the pump 
yet?” 

‘*No,’’ answered the cooper, gruffly. ‘ She don’t 
leak much, now, that is, comparatively speaking. 
She’s tight, compared to the old Harbinger. But we 
didn’t mind it so much in those days, as we should 
now.” 

“ No, that’s true,” said the mate, ‘‘ and, to gotwen- 
ty or thirty years still further back, they minded it 
still less, and seemed to look upon pumping as a mat- 
ter of course, a part of the regular routine of ship’s 
duty. I recollect a case in point. When I waesa 
young fellow, I happened to be present in court when 
@ case was being tried involving the insurance on the 
ship Tarquin, sunk at sea on her homeward passage. 
It appeared that the Tarquin when off Cape Horn 
leaked a smart thousand strokes an hour; that after 
getting down into the trades on the Atlantic side, 
they had tinkere:l some of their leaks, and also, be- 
ing in lighter weather, she made less water, so that 
they pumped only three or four hundred strokes an 
hour when off Cape St. Augustine. Well, they heldon 


out entirely, and sunk from under’em. The under- 
writers refused to pay,and the ground taken by 
them was, that the captain ought to have gone into 
a port in Brazil, and overhauled bis ship. Well, sev- 
eral old sea-captains were called on the stand to give 
their opinions. 1 remember one in particular, who 
is still living. The question was put to him, wheth- 
er, in his judgment, it was prudent for the captain of 
the Tarquin, with his ship leaking some three or four 
hundred strokes, and Pernambuco under his lee, to 
continue on towards home? ‘ Prudent!’ said the old 
gentleman. ‘ Yes, why not? Why,’ said he, proudly, 
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their course, and, between there and home, she gave | and do them ona larger scale. 





made Block Island, and took a pilot. It came on to 
blow very heavily from the northward, and they 
were blown off the coast and the ship leaked so that 
they found it impossible to free her, aud decided that 
the only safety for them was to put her off before it 
and run her—somewhere. Well, they let her slide 
to leeward with both pumps going, and, when the 
weather moderated, they found themselves so far to 
the southward that they kept on, and made a port 
at the French island of Martinique. Here they dis- 
charged the oil, hove the ship out, stopped the leaks, 
and took in their cargo again. In those days, you 
will remember, communications with the West in- 
dies was not an everyday thing as it is now, and 
nothing was heard from that particular island for a 
long time. Well, in the mean time the pilot-boat re- 


Block Island, such a date. Of course, it was sup- 
posed she had foundered in the gale, and all had 
perished. Well, four months afterwards, away along 
in the summer, the Criterion came down to the Bar, 
and when my uncle went ashore he found his wife 
in mourning, having given him up for dead long 
before.” 

“I believe that’s a true yarn, Cooper, if you did 
tell it,’ said the mate—* This way, the watch! 
Pump ship!” 

We still held on our course to the westward, to 
make a port at one of the Carolines or Ladrones, and 
made good progress with the trade winds in our fa- 
vor. Our men soon recovered from their injuries, 
and resumed their duties, rather priding themselves 
upon the ugly scars received in the conflict. Wheth- 
er the old man ever said anything in the way of rep- 
rimand to the second mate, I never knew. If he did, 
the whole matter was kept to themselves; and, in- 
deed, it was not his habit to find fault with an oflicer 
in the presence or heating of any subordinate. Per- 
haps he thought it best to overlook his almost fatal 
want of vigilance, in view of his gallant conduct af- 
terwards in charge of the forlorn hope on the point, 
and trusted that the peril through which he had 
just passed would prove a salutary lesson to him for 
the future. If so, he judged correctly, for the young 
officer’s eyes were opened to his own carelessness; 
and, in a literal sense, he kept them open the re- 
mainder of the voyage. As I learned from others in 
his watch, he never was known, after this affair, to 
sit down during his hours of duty at night. 

‘*We are drawing down near to the Carolines,” 
said the mate to me one evening, about a week after 
the accident. ‘I think we shall make Strong’s Isl- 
and to-morrow.” 

‘* Have you ever been there, sir?” I asked. 

* Not to go ashore,” said Mr. Grafton. ‘I have 
passed in sight of it, and I have been in and an- 
chored at Ascension, which is beyond it to the north- 
ward and westward. I hear thatships visit Strong’s 
Island quite frequently of late. I suppose the peo- 
ple are similar in appearance and character to those 
of Ascension. We shall reconnoitre there a little, 
and perhaps the old nan will decide to go in, if he 
finds it a good harbor to stop our leak in; if not, we 
shall keep on to Ascension or Guam.” 

“Are these people anything like those at King- 
mill’s Group?” 

“ Not at all,” replied the mate. “ Neither in ap- 
pearance, language nor general character. There is 
something very interesting about them; at least, 
those that I have seen at Ascension. They are hand- 
somer, and lighter in color than those islanders we 
have left behind; and they are also more intelligent 
and ingenious. The women, especially, are more 
delicate, with good figures; some of them are really 
pretty. There, in place of the gibberish of uncouth 
sounds spoken in most parts of Pulynesia, these people 
have a musical language, full of soft liquids and ring- 
ing consonants, that seems more like Chinese, than 
like anything we are accustomed to recognize as a 
‘ Kanaka language.’ ” 

‘‘Are they safe people to deal with?” I asked. 

‘* Well, no more so than the generality of savages. 
Indeed I think they are quite as treacherous, though 
not as hardy and warlike as Marquesans or New Zazal- 
anders. None of these races are to be trusted, and 
we must be always on our guard in our intercourse 
with them; treating them well, but never placing 
ourselves entirely in their power.” 

“Power makes right, with them, as it does with 
civilized nations,” I answered, ‘‘ and the same rule of 
diplomacy which you have mentioned will apply to 
our dealings with the best of them, I think.” 

“That's true,” said Father Grafton, reflectively. 

“J suppose, after all, we are no better than they 
are, only we have a more geuteel way of doing things 
We sbould not kill 
and eat a man or two whom we caught on board our 
ship; but it it suited our purposes, we should very 
likely take possession of a whole island or group of 
islands, and kill the people in a legal way, if they re- 
sisted; as is being done even now, by enlightened 
France, at the Marquesas and Society Islands.” 

“And if they don’t take possession of all Oceanica,” 
said 1, * it is only because it is not worth their while, 
or as we Yankees would say, ‘ it wont pay.’ ” 

** Just so,” assented the mate. “And if, as some 
think, England will protest against this occupation 





by the French, it will not be because of any injus- 


‘I sailed out of New Bedfurd in a ship leaking five | tice done to the nations, but because it might be 


hundred strokes an hour to start on a voyage!’ ” 
times,’ ” said the cooper. 


which an uncle of mine was one of the parties con- 





cerned. He was homeward bound in an old ship, I 


| thought dangerous to her interests to permit France 
“Yes, that was in what they call, ‘the good old | to have these naval stations in the Pacitic.” 

“And that reminds me of | 
acircumstance that happened many years ago in | 


“Itisa delicate matter, any way,” he resumed, 
, ‘to do justice in dealing with these savages. We 
must secure the safety of our own lives, if possible, 
and of our property, too. Of course Iam speaking, 


think it was the Criterion. They got inon the coast, now, of the cage of isolated ships, like our own, 


ported putting a pilot on board ship Criterion, off \ 


It 
seems cruel to killor wound a savage for pilfaring 


' especially when we remember that a plug of tobaces 
or a knife may eppear as great a treasure to his sim. 
| ple mind, as a mine of gold or a fertile province to 
our more enlightened capacities. And yet how else 
are we to prevent the annoyance, and secure our pro- 
| perty? We cannot reason with them, nor can we 
| punish them according to any civilized form of law, 
| And if we kill or maltreat them, it’s ten to one they 
| will retaliate upon some other white men who may 
! be thrown in their way at a future time. It’s a diffi. 
‘ cult subject, to make the best of it,” said the nate, 
{ dismissing the matter in an unsatistied way, as hun- 
dreds of others have done; and taking up another, 

“There is evidence to prove,” said he, “ that the 
Caroline Islands were once inhabited by a race of 
people far superior to those now found here. The 
rains of a large atone building, apparently a relig- 
ious temple of some sort, still stand on the island of 
Ascension, away up in the interior, showing beyond 
all question that those who reared it possessed a 
Knowledge of arts and of mechanical powers far be- 
yond the capacity of the present owners of the soil, 
Iam told that similar evidences are to be found at 
Strong’s Island, in the form of stone walls, running 
in various directions about the island, which never 
could have been built by the present inhabitants.” 

‘* What account do they give of them?” I asked. 

*S» far as I can learn, it is a8 great a mystery to 
the present generation of them as it is to us; and L 
have never heard that they have even any traditions 
to account fur them. But there they are,’ said he, 
dismissing this subject, like the other, unsatisfied, 
‘But it is time to set these faithful pumps going 
again; that’s a practical matter, with not much of 
interesting speculation about it. Pump ship!” 

We made Strong’s Island the next day, as expect- 
ed, and running down for it, saw two ships lying at 
anchor in a hay on the weather side of it, making in 
from the southeast. The old man lowered bis boat 
and went in, leaving us to lie off and on for his re- 
turn. Soon afterwards a canoe was seen coming out 
with three men. They paddled alongside very qui- 
etly, in marked contrast with the jabbering barba- 
rians whom I had been accustomed to hear at the 
other group, or even to the Portuguese boatmen at 
the Azores. I was looking at them over the rail in 
the waist, and wondering how the first words of their 
language would sound in my ears, when the man in 
the head of the canoe spoke up, in clear and distinct 
English, ‘‘ Give us a rope, if you please.” The crew 
of the Topaz could hardly have been more surprised 
when they discovered Pitcairn’s Island, and were 
addressed in their own language by the descendants 
of the Bounty mutinoers, than were we at hearing 
this polite request. 

The men came on board, and it appeared that they 
all spoke a good smattering of English, though the 
first speaker took the lead, he having made a short 
cruisein a whaler. He told us one of the ships in the 
bay was American and the other English. The mate 
asked him if he knew the name of either of the ships, 
thinking at most, that he might get some clew to 
guess from; but, to our further astonishment, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Ship Leonidas of New Bedford, Captain Ta- 
ber, and Ship Seringapatam of London, Captain 
Courtenay,” pronouncing all the names with the 
greatest care and distinctness. He already knew the 
name of our ship and captain, having spoken the 
boat going into the bay. 

“¢ Well,” said Mr. Grafton, ‘‘ they ought to estab- 
lish a newspaper here, and secure this wan as marine 
news reporter. It’s not one white man in twenty 
could have given us these particulars, and done it in 
as good shape;” for we had learned how much oil 
these ships had taken, where they were bound, and 
many other things of interest concerning them. 
“* Why, either of these men talks better English than 
any ordinary Kanaka who has made a four years’ 
voyage in a whaler.” 

Our boat was soon seen returning, and the old man 
came on board with a favorable report. He gave or- 
ders to get the chains up and the anchors off the bow 
at once, having made up his mind to go in. 

“‘Tt’s a snug harbor,” I heard him telling the mate, 
“and it’s easy getting into it. I have some doubts 
about getting out again as easy, but 1 guess we shall 
have aslant of wind. Taber went in only yesterday and 
is bound on Japan too. He wants a consort, and will 
stay as long as we do, in case our job of stopping the 
leak should detain us. The Englishman is all ready 
for sea, now, but he can’t get out with this wind.” 

Within an hour we were riding quietly at anchor 
in six fathoms, but a short distance from the beach, 
and in a convenient place for heeling the ship to re- 
pair the injury which had caused us so much monot- 
onous and fatiguing labor at the pumps. 


A VERY GOOD LITTLE BOY. 


Little Walter Draper is a very good little boy, ac- 
cording to all the rales laid down for good little boys. 
Last Sunday he asked permission of his mother to g9 
down to the Gould and Curry reservoir, which his 
mother refused, on the ground of its being the Sab- 
bath. Good little boys sometimes cry a little, and 
Walter began blubbering. 

“Why, Walter,” cried bis mother, ‘ I am aston- 
ished! The idea of your wishing to go down to the 
reservoir on the Lord’s holy Sabbath to go swim- 
ming with a lot of bad little boys!” 

‘Boo hoo!” blubbers Walter, ‘*I didn’t want 
goaswimmin’ with ’em, ma; I only wanted to g° 
down an’ see the bad little boys get drowned for go 
in’ a swimmin’ on a Sunday—boo hoo!” 
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